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Chronicle 


Home News.—Thus far, Mr. Davis has shown more 
personal activity in the campaign for the Presidency than 
either of the other two candidates. Following his speech 
at Seagirt, he made his first invasion of 
the Middle West by addressing the 
State Convention at Columbus, Ohio. 
On this occasion his remarks were mostly confined to an 
attack on President Coolidge and the Republican Ad- 
ministration. He declared that the President claimed 
undue credit for his alleged achievements in international 
affairs. Among other instances, he cited the President’s 
appropriation of the report of the Dawes Commission, 
whereas, previously, Mr. Coolidge had disavowed respon- 
sibility for it. Speaking of the disclosures of corruption 
in public office as shown in the Senate investigating com- 
mittee, he stated that the President had done nothing to 
bring about these disclosures; he virtually accused the 
President of attempting to make it appear that he had 
actually rendered assistance. Further attacks were con- 
cerned with the financial policy of the Administration, its 
tax program and the stand it had taken in regard to the 
World Court. 

So dull have been the efforts of the Republicans that 


Campaign 
Activities 


the Republican National Committee, “ for pure publicity 
purposes” according to General Dawes, arranged that 
General Dawes should visit President Coolidge at his 
vacation headquarters in Plymouth, Vermont. This con- 
ference followed General Dawes’ mild censure of the 
Ku Klux Klan at Augusta, Maine. Meanwhile, the Re- 
publican campaign textbook has been released. It contains 
an abridgement of a comprehensive review, prepared by 
Secretary Hughes, of the foreign relations of the United 
States during the Republican administration. Of campaign 
importance are the comments under the caption “ Worse 
than Futile to Revive League of Nations’ Proposal.” 
Arguing against the League, the pamphlet states that the 
proposal demanded “ commitments which were opposed to 
the genius of our institutions” and that “ our influence 
would not be increased by pooling it with the members of 
the League.” Under the title of “ Public Oil Lands ” it dis- 
cusses the charges made against Secretaries Fall and Denby 
in connection with the naval oil leases, instancing some 
irregularities under the preceding Democratic Adminis- 
tration. 

The recent conference of the National Committee of the 
Progressive Party devoted itself, as far as can be learned, 
principally tu the consideration of questions of party 
organization in the States. It is foreseen that this is one 
of the serious problems that must be solved if Senator 
LaFollette is to have any success at the polls. It was de- 
termined that the National organization would not endorse 
local candidates of its own or of the other parties, but 
would limit its activities solely to furthering the cause of 
the national candidates, Senators LaFollette and Wheeler. 
In view of the substantial help already given the new party 
in the South, announcement is made that arrangements 
are being made to open there an intensive speaking cam- 
paign. 

The Ku Klux Klan still remains as one of the prominent 
issues of the campaign. No answer has yet been vouch- 
safed by President Coolidge to Mr. Davis’ hope that the 
President would see fit “ by some ex- 
plicit declaration to join in entirely re- 
moving this topic from the field of 
political debate.” General Dawes, it is true, made a pro- 
nouncement on the issue at Augusta; but he did so without 
conviction and in ambiguous terms since the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Maine received the Klan sup- 
port in the primaries. More direct has been the Democratic 
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action in several sections of the country. In Texas, Mrs. 
Miriam A. Ferguson, an avowed opponent of the Klan, 
won in the primary election for Governor, and in 
Oklahoma, ex-Governor Walton was chosen, in opposition 
to the Klan, as candidate for Senator. The Democratic 
State Convention of Ohio agreed on a plank denouncing 
the Klan by name, and, at a council held at Topeka, those 
of Kansas did the same. The Idaho Democrats, in con- 
vention at Twin Falls passed two resolutions, the one 
condemning the Klan by name, the other endorsing Mr. 
Davis’ declaration at Seagirt. In the Northeastern States, 
the Democrats have been carrying on a vigorous campaign 
against the organization in an effort, it is alleged, to attract 
the large negro vote. 


Austria.—One of the burning problems in Austria is 
the payment of adequate salaries to public officers. A 
monster demonstration was held at Vienna in which State 
officials and employes without differ- 


Financial ee a 
and Economie ence of politic conviction took part. 
Diffeultics They concentrated in and about the 


town hall. In the speeches delivered on this occasion 
they pointed to the unjust proceedings forced upon the 
Austrian Government by the Assembly of Geneva. “ We 
want to be servitors of our own State,” they said, “ not 
the helpless slaves of our international creditors.” They 
solemnly protested, however, against the unfavorable con- 
ditions proposed to them by the Government, such as the 
absolutely insufficient pensions that are provided for them. 
In Parliament the difficulties relating to the problem 
of the State officials very nearly led to a crisis in 
the Government, as the Pan-German party threatened 
to quit the governmental majority. In July the employes 
of the telephone struck for four hours by way of protest. 
At last, in a session which lasted a day and a night, the 
National Council voted the officials’ bill, but the Oppo- 
sition gave them to understand that this was not the end 
of the question as the bill was far from creating any 
really satisfactory conditions. 

The invalid soldiers, too, are discontented. They suc- 
ceeded in introducing about eighty men into the building 
of the Ministry of Finance and threatened not to leave the 
premises before seeing the Minister. Yet the interview 
did not prove quite satisfactory to them, so that they 
remained in the house for five hours before they could 
be persuaded to leave. 

The many uncanny things that have happened in the 
world of finance have inspired the Parliament to bring 
in a new bill determining the extent and the limits of 
responsibility of money institutions. A special institution is 
to be created for the facilitation of liquidation and similar 
proceedings. For the moment, the experts say, the principle 
-thing is to get rid of such centers of insolvency as the 
broken-down banks, not by abolishing them altogether, 
but by reorganizing them on healthy principles. 

In the building up of waterpower new progress has been 
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made. In the valley of the Ybbs a new gallery, the length 
of four kilometers was opened. It is to serve as a conduit 
to the Alpine torrent which is to furnish a great part of 
the electric current for the city of Vienna. The President 
of the republic, Dr. Hainish, who was present on this occa- 
sion, pointed with great satisfaction to the fact that his 
two great wishes were beginning to be fulfilled: the build- 
ing up of the waterpower and the reform of agricultural 
methods. The spokesman for the workers thanked the 
president of the waterworks company for the opportunity 
of work created by the mining operations and asked him 
for further working possibilities, as the laborers did not 
want alms served out in the form of unemployment doles, 
but rather wages for good work. Thanks to the progress 
in the waterpower work, a new electric line has already 
been established. 

“ The policy of closed frontiers practised by our neigh- 
bors,” says an expert, “is one of the reasons for the in- 
dustrial crisis in Austria. The other is the lack of money 
and the difficulty of obtaining credits. The best and most , 
trustworthy firms are obliged to pay twenty-five per cent 
for the money they borrow in order to be able to make 
the necessary investments. Abroad the firms do not pay 
more than ten per cent and so Austrian firms cannot market 
their products at the same low prices. It is hoped that the 
League of Nations will consent to allow a part of the 
foreign credits to be employed for relieving this crisis. 
Meanwhile several of the great industrial establishments 
are in distress, especially those that are not in the hands of 
private capitalists. The Arsenal itself, the former factory 
of arms and now an assembly of works producing all kinds 
of commercial articles, is at present in danger. 


France.—After the successful closing of the London 
Conference on August 16 it was asserted with a good 
amount of assurance that the French Senate and Chamber 

would vote the ratification of all that 

me ence Premier Herriot had done at London. 
These forecasts of probability were 

given certitude on Tuesday, August 26, when following 
the example of the Chamber the majority of the upper 
house went to uphold the work of the Premier, so that 
France has accepted finally the Dawes reparation plan. The 
favorable majority in the Senate was 181 to only 37. The 
meagerness of this opposition vote is explained by the 
fact that Poincaré’s following, seventy-four in all, refused 
to vote. Had all these voted against the Premier a fair 
majority would still have been given to him, the vote 
standing at 181 to 111. The former Premier and his 
party withheld their votes as they did not want to imperil 
the Dawes Plan, of which Poincaré considers himself the 
prime mover. Much of the discussion at this meeting of 
the Senate was between Premier Herriot and Poincaré, 
the latter endeavoring to pick flaws in the settlement of 
London. His severest attack was against the withdrawal 
of the French troops from the Ruhr, because, as he said, 
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tomorrow there might not be at the head of Germany the 
kindly Herr Marx, but a bold and defiant nationalist gov- 
ernment. France’s strong position in the Ruhr had been 
bartered away. The Lausanne treaty, already passed by 
the Chamber, was ratified by the upper house on August 
20 by a vote of 270 to 20. 

Proposals for a commercial treaty between France and 
Germany is giving a good deal of concern to England, and 
the prospect of a sharp issue between the French and 
British foreign offices is foreseen. As 
the French and Germans intend to 
meet at Paris on October 1 to settle 
the details of this treaty, Prime Minister MacDonald ex- 
acted a promise of Premier Herriot that before a final 
arrangement be made the details be su®mitted to England. 
An instance of the disadvantages to England of such a 
commercial treaty between France and Germany can be 
seen in the mere question of coal. Should Germany de- 
liver large quantities of coal to France, just so much would 
be taken away from the British market, and bring about 
a decline in the industry, which in its turn would increase 
the already alarming condition of unemployment. Against 
such a contingency the miners are already protesting. 


France and 
England 


Germany.—On August 29 the German Reichstag, by 
the required two-thirds vote, accepted the Dawes Repara- 
tion plan agreement concluded at the London Conference. 
The final ballot on the railway bill, that 
is to put into effect the provisions of 
the London agreement stood 314 to 127. 
The German Nationalists, who after three days of fierce 
and riotous debate were finally won over to vote for the 
railway bill, still relentlessly opposed the banking bill. This, 
however, was also adopted by a vote of 295 to 127, a two- 
thirds majority not being necessary here. The Government 
was fully prepared to use extreme measures if the Dawes- 
London bills should fail of acceptance. It felt confident 
that it could count on the people for its support. On the 
morning of the third day of debate Chancellor Marx held 
in his possession President Ebert’s decree for the dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag and was evidently determined to put 
it into effect if other measures failed. The Nationalists, 
who together with the Communists has obstructed all 
progress, knew that such a dissolution would prove fatal 
to them. Socialists and Centrists in fact counted upon 
large gains in case a new election should be forced upon 
the country. In general, however, the Government parties, 
themselves did not welcome such an event because of the 
long delays and consequent difficulties it would have put 
into the way of carrying out the Dawes plan. Now that 
the present Reichstag has backed the work of Marx and 
Stresemann in London, Germany can begin her task of 
reconstruction, more effectually overcoming such efforts at 
sabotage as may still be made by individual Nationalists 
and Communists. However, the industrialists in the Na- 
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tionalist party know perfectly well that their only hope lies 
in the practical working-out of the Dawes plan. 

Throughout these days of tense conflict Chancellor 
Marx has again proved himself the most competent and 
popular leader Germany has had for many years. He has 
understood how to win the good will of the Allies abroad, 
no less than to face the reactionaries at home, while his 
outlook was unfailingly optimistic. In his first interview 
after the London Conference, given to a United Press 
reporter, Chancellor Marx expressed his hopes of the 
successful adoption of the Dawes plan program: 

I like to compare the Dawes scheme with a great architectural 
blue print for which the world owes the draughtsman its gratitude. 
The London Conference, as the master-builder, laid the corner- 
stones of the building and ascertained the lines of the framework. 
But the building is not yet completed. The outer walls are now 
to be constructed in tHe parliaments of the nations concerned. 
The Government of the Reich hopes that the Reichstag will pass 
the laws that will be submitted here looking toward our part of 
the necessary building. 

In view of the heavy, harsh burdens in the form of cash pay- 
ments and deliveries in kind envisaged through the Dawes plan, 
courage and energy are two of the prime requisites for Germany, 
but we are hopeful that a reparations loan will instil fresh blood 
into our congealed economic views. 

He trusts that through the United States in particular 
the proposed loan will be carried to complete success. For 
her part Germany promises to see that American investors 
are not disappointed. America must not rest satisfied with 
having delivered the architect’s blue prints, he conctided, 
but must take her part in the immense scheme of building 
so that the progress of mankind may be promoted. 


India.—A local situation that may have serious conse- 
quences has developed at Trichinopoly. Claiming that a 
long-standing enjoyment of caste privileges in the Church 
and certain promises formerly made by 
ecclesiastical authorities have been 
disregarded, a section of the caste 
Catholics, known as the Menkulam Association, instituted 
a boycott principally against the Cathedral and the Church 
of the Holy Redeemer. They proceeded to acts of violence 
and threatened all who attended these churches. Not con- 
tent with this, they began a propaganda of vilification 
against the ecclesiastical authorities. As pointed out in 
the Madras Catholic Leader, the grievances alleged by the 
agitators are “inventions, exaggerations or misrepre- 
sentations.” In Holy Redeemer church no change what- 
ever has been made, the separation of castes and the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion remaining as they were from 
the inauguration of the Church. Likewise, no changes have 
been made recently in the Cathedral; certain individual 
trespassings occured, but these were done without the 
sanction of the authorities. However, so violent were the 
actions of the agitators, that Bishop Faisander on March 
15 in a circular letter condemned the Menkulam Associa- 
tion. This having little effect, on June 26 he excommuni- 
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cated the President of the Association and threatened with 
like punishment the officers and prominent members, men- 
tioning them by name. The Bishop stated that the acts 
which, rn his previous letter, he had declared unlawful, 
sinful aad liable to punishment, had not only been con- 
tinued but had been committed with increasing intensity. 
He declared that the boycott of churches, schools and 
sodalities had been enforced by violent and shameful 
means ; that his episcopal authority had been set at naught 
and wantonly defied, and that he and his clergy had been 
grossly vilified in private talks, public meetings, papers 
and pamphlets. Since the publication of the Bishop’s 
letter, the excommunicated leaders have threatened to bring 
action for libel against his Lordship. Commenting on the 
affair, the Catholic Leader declares that the spirit displayed 
by the agitators “ will block the progress of the Church 
in the south and will not serve to advance the Indianization 
of the Church.” 


Ireland.— Until the reassembly of the British Parlia- 
ment at the end of this month, no political action looking 
to a settlement of the boundary dispute is expected. 
Nevertheless, the problem remains up- 


Further : 4 
Views on permost in the popular mind and all 
Boundary parties to the dispute show marked 


anxiety. Again Sir James Craig has expressed the con- 
viction that the whole boundary question could best be 
settled by a friendly, direct agreement between himself 
and Mr. Cosgrave without the intervention of the British 
Parliament. But he remains of the belief that there must 
be only minor modifications of the existing border line. 
In answer, President Cosgrave points to the many confer- 
ences he has already held with Premier Craig in which 
Sir James has steadfastly refused to make any concessions 
whatsoever. Another viewpoint is given by Mr. James 
Devlin who, addressing a nationalist meeting at Dundalk, 
declared that the protests constantly made against the 
attempt to force Ulster to consent to a surrender of terri- 
tory were rather ridiculous, inasmuch as it was by force 
that 350,000 Catholics and nationalists were robbed of their 
right to be citizens of a self-governed Ireland. “ Ireland 
is too small for fantastic boundary makers,” he continued. 
“The bonds which are drawing north and south together 
will prove too strong for bigots and reactionaries.” He 
stated that he would not be surprised if a demand for a 
cessation of the feuds and a reunion of all sections of 
Irishmen eventually came from the northern Protestants 
Also speaking in Dundalk, Mr. Eamon De Valera gave 
his views on the union of the two sections of Ireland. Mr. 
De Valera expressed himself as a believer in devolution. 
The position of the Republican cabinet, he said, was that 
it was willing to give Ulster a Parliament within the Irish 
State for its own social affairs and with as much autonomy 
as was consistent with national unity. The Republicans 
also were willing to give Parliaments to Connaught, Mun- 
ster and Leinster. 
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The dispute in regard to the Dail Eireann fund of 
$10,000, lodged in the Munster and Leinster Bank, Dublin, 
was decided in favor of the Free State by Justice Murn- 
aghan. The plaintiffs in the case were 
Bishop Fogarty, Messrs. Mulcahy, 
Cosgrave, John Collins and Ernest 
Blythe ; the defendants were Daithi O’Donoghoe, Eamonn 
De Valera and Stephen O’Mara. A declaration was 
sought by the plaintiffs that the fund received by Mr. 
O’Donoghoe, as secretary to the trustees of Dail Eireann, 
constituted a part of the funds of the Dail Eireann; also, 
that an account be rendered of all securities, moneys and 
other property received by the defendants from any source 
for, or on behalf of, or representing funds of the Dail 
Eireann. The de@gndants denied that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to the funds. In the course of his judgment, 
Justice Murnaghan said that there was no serious dispute 
of fact, but a difference of interpretation as to the effect 
of the facts. Since 1919 the funds of Dail Eireann had 
been held by trustees. With the establishment of Saorstat 
Eireann, the power of appointment of trustees was thrown 
into doubt. It was argued by the defendants that the Dail 
which met in September, 1922, was not a continuation or 
legal successor of Dail Eireann. This was denied by the 
court. In support of their case, the plaintiffs relied upon 
the established international law, under which a Sovereign 
State succeeded to the property and assets of a de facto 
government to which it succeeded. The court agreed that 
the government of Saorstat Eireann was the successor of 
Dail Eireann, the former de facto government of the 
country and was entitled to its property and assets. 
Accordingly Justice Murnaghan made the declaration that 
the fund of $10,000 constituted part of the funds of Dail 
Eireann; the property should therefore he transferred 
to the present Minister of Finance and full accounts 
should be given to him. The court furthermore denied 
that this action had any relation to the action pending 
in the New York Supreme Court, though Mr. O’Mara 
is defendant in both cases. 


Judgment on 
Dail Eireann Fund 


Spain.—Ever since the departure of Premier Primo de 
Rivera from Morocco the fate of war has turned against 
the Spanish arms and the continual reports received from 
the country of the campaign speak of 
fresh reverses. For one thing, the dis- 
affection among the Moroccan tribes 
is spreading and the hitherto friendly natives between 
Tetuan and Xauen are now showing themselves rebellious 
and have taken part in attacks against the Spanish troops. 
Although a recent attack by the tribesmen at a good dis- 
tance behind Tetuan ended in their defeat, they still in- 
flicted heavy casualties and reinforcements of allied native 
troops had to be hurried to the scene. The Spanish troops 
which were marching up the valley of the Lau encoun- 
tered serious resistance and they were prevented from 
carrying reinforcements to the troops in the outying posts. 


Moroccan 
War 
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Change in Government 


R. A. McGowan 


OST persons now who want government owner- 
ship of one or a few industries are opposed to 


government management. They want instead 
management by the men at work in the industry, execu- 
tives, technical men, and direct representatives of the rank 
and file. They know bureaucracy well and they are against 
it. They envisage the idea of a huge, powerful and all- 
engrossing State, and they are against it. They want a 
form of management which is preponderantly or com- 
pletely non-governmental. 

Some years ago the advocates of government ownership 
were convinced that it was possible to secure the highest 
efficiency from government management. They saw no 
danger in government management either to the liberties 
of the employes themselves, of the government-owned in- 
dustry, or to the liberties of the people as a whole. In 
those days, too, there were some who saw nothing but 
general happiness in government ownership and govern- 
ment management than under private corporation man- 
agement. There are few now who advocate government 
management of even a few industries. Opponents of gov- 
ernment ownership must therefore shift their ground. 

The reason for this change is the fear of the working 
people that they probably will be worse off under govern- 
ment management than under private corporation man- 
agement. The question of efficiency did not enter at the 
beginning to influence their judgment. They believe that 
industry is not efficient now under absentee ownership. 
They have not needed the recent indictment of industrial 
efficiency by a committee of engineers to teach them this. 
They doubt whether government management would be 
more inefficient than the present type of control. But this 
is not with them the determining point. 

Instead they start with fear of the Government as an 
employer. It is to them a question of their own freedom. 
They foresee themselves employes of the Government. 
They foresee themselves the hired men of government 
officials. They know that these government officials will 
have infinitely more power than the officials of a private 
corporation. They know that it will be even harder to 
influence these officials than the officials of a private 
corporation. They do not want their fate turned over to 
the mercies, tender or brutal, of these government officials. 
And so they dread and oppose government management. 

They observe the treatment postal employes have only 
lately undergone. Postal emplayes wanted a wage in- 
crease. To get it they had first to convince a majority of 
the House of Representatives and a majority of the Senate. 
This they finally did, but at what an accumulation of 


argument, personal influence, threats of political defeat, 
letters and telegrams, no one knows. They had won. 
They were happy. Then over night they lost it all by a 
Presidential veto letter which, they declare, was written 
by an underofficial in the Post Office Department. There 
is nothing now for them to do but to reopen their long 
and hard campaign. 

This example and similar examples in the past convince 
working people that they do not want the Government 
to be their employer. Government officials can be kind 
and understanding. But they can also be harsh and dense 
and they are harder to budge than the officials of a corpora- 
tion. For one thing there is a certain divinity which doth: 
hedge a bureaucrat. He is the Government and the 
Government is also the court, the police force, the army 
and the Flag. In the presence of the combined Govern- 
ment official and employer let no dog bark. The right to 
quit work in a body is fundamental to the freedom of the 
working people. But if government employes quit work 
in a body they are held up as traitors to the Flag and the 
Constitution and the altars of our sires. 

This has come home to the working people. As a result 
when they believe that it is best for a certain industry to 
be withdrawn from private ownership and placed under 
government ownership, they do not want the Government 
to manage it. 

The railroad men ask for government ownership of rail- 
roads. But they do not want government management. 
Instead they want government control of prices, and, in 
management, what they call “industrial democracy.” The 
coal miners are on record for government ownership of 
the coal mines. But they do not want government manage- 
ment. Instead, a committee of the coal miners formulated 
a plan of control and management which gives to the 
Government control of prices and cgntrol of the quantity 
of coal to be mined and turns over the direct management 
to the executives and the rank and file within the industry. 

Both of them want government ownership, government 
control of prices and management by the men in the in- 
dustry. The railroad men want the Government to choose 
one-third of the national board of directors in whose 
hands the management of the roads will finally rest. The 
executives are to select another third and the rank and 
file of employes the final third. The miners’ committee 
wants the Government merely to control prices and the 
quantity of coal to be mined, and not to be represented 
even as a minority in the management. 

This might be a more inefficient management than that 
which banker and other absentee directors now furnish to 
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the railroads and coal mines. It might be more inefficient 
than bureaucratic management. But certainly it is differ- 
ent from either, and it must be argued for or against upon 
different grounds. Unlike bureaucratic direction, it puts 
the management in the hands of men who know the job, 
and not men who are first of all appointees of the party 
in power. Unlike management under the direction of 
bankers and other absentee owners, it does not handicap 
management by the necessity of turning out profits for 
others. It puts the management in the hands of men who 
know how and it leaves them free to do as good a job as 
they can. 

Moreover, it encourages them to do a good job by 
assuring them extra money as a reward for good work. 
The coal industry is to turn out so much coal at such and 
such a price. If by efficiency the men in the coal industry 
cut the costs, the amount they save is theirs. The same 
is true of the railroads, except that they are to get only 
a part of the saving. The money they save does not go all 
to the Government as with government ownership and 
bureaucratic management. It does not go all to the 
absentee owners as with private corporations. It goes to 
the men who do the work. This would not be an automatic 
success; it relies on human beings and human motives. 
But it calls up more reliable motives and it pins its trust 
to more capable human beings than absentee ownership or 
government management. 

There is another good thing about this turn of opinion 
among government ownership advocates. They are not 
planning to create a giant State. They do not want 
government officials to be employers as well as police, 
army, navy, censors and arbiters elegantiarum. They do 
not want an omnipotent State before which every one 
must bow in the person of government officials. They are 
jealous of human rights and of voluntary, associative, 
cooperative action and independence. This is all to the 
good. 

But the first question is the probable success of such a 
form of management and this depends upon whether men 
who know how to do a job will join together to do it 
under the hope of getting more money than now and less 
money than if they Were successful speculative business 
men. 

If it is believed that such a form of management carries 
with it a strong probability of success and if further exten- 
sions of government ownership are necessary—they can be 
but a few—then government ownership can be accepted 
with equanimity. For government ownership under such 
a type of management will not dwarf and enslave the em- 
ployes in the industries which the Government owns, nor 
will it create a Frankenstein to devour the rights of the 
citizens in general. Instead in these industries guilds will 
be erected and through their example other guilds may 
well be established in the other industries, not on the basis 
of government ownership, but within the limits of the 
institution of private ownership. 
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Indeed the small measure of government ownership now 
advocated by the working people is a part of a larger pro- 
gram which looks to the reorganization of industry along 
guild lines with the retention of private ownership. The 
American Federation of Labor is on record for govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and giant electrical power. 
But its general fundamental program provides for private 
ownership under a form so modified that all those who 
work in a concern will share in its responsibility and divide 
fairly its rewards. This is to be non-governmental 
throughout. The implication of the program is entirely 
towards copartnership and cooperation in industry. Indus- 
trial democracy in a few government owned industries is 
one part of a program that includes industrial democracy 
in privately owned concerns and industries. The emphasis 
in their government ownership program is placed upon 
industrial democracy, for they believe that in these few 
industries it is possible to establish industrial democracy 
only through government ownership. 


Apropos of the Holy Name 
Convention 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


HERE is every present indication that the na- 

tional convention of the Holy Name Society to 
be held in Washington, September 18-21, will be a 
specially memorable convocation of Catholic Amer- 
ican laymen. The review by the President, the trib- 
ute to the Catholic American soldier, in the pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of his Unknown prototype, and the 
unveiling of the memorial to the members of the 
Sisterhoods who served as nurses during the Civil 
War period which will supplement the proceedings 
of the Convention lend an additional interest and 
prestige to the occasion. 

If the thousands who will journey to the Capital 
to attend these ceremonies will give a brief period 
also to a glance at the Catholic historical annals of 
Washington, many of them will probably be surprised 
to find out how much there is of Catholic tradition 
concerning the site of the national Capital, how little 
it is known, and how inexcusably neglected its study 
has been by those who should have taken a pride in 
preserving and exploiting so honorable a record. 

The whole section was once the Cerne Abbey 
Manor, the property of the Catholic Governor Thomas 
Notley. In 1791 his descendants Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington and Notley Young sold to the Federal 
Government that portion of Washington on which 
the national halls of Congress, the Library of Con- 
gress and other public buildings have been erected. 
Daniel Carroll and Notley Young were members of 
the Commission later entrusted by Congress with 
the laying out of the District of Columbia for the 
location of the national government. Daniel Carroll 
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of Duddington must not be confounded with Daniel 
Carroll of Rock Creek, the signer of the Constitution 
and brother of Archbishop Carroll. Their sister Anne 
Carroll was the wife of Robert Brent a Catholic who 
was the first mayor of Washington, to which office 
he was appointed by President Jefferson. The two 
Daniels were cousins but entirely different men both 
in character and achievement. 

In addition to the Catholic incidents of ownership 
and arrangement of 
the site of the Capi- 
tal, the formal plan 
of the new city, it 
will be remembered, 
was made by the 
Catholic engineer of 
Washington's staff, 
Major Piérre L’En- 
fant, and the White 
House was built un- 
der the supervision 
of the Catholic archi- 
tect, James Hoban. 
The Catholic lay- 
man therefore can 
feel perfectly at 
home in Washington. 

The story of the 
first American 
branch of the Holy 
Name Society takes 
on a peculiar inter- 
est also in con- 
nection with the Washington convention. Early 
Catholic Washington begins its line in Maryland, 
whence, in the years of persecution, some of the 
sturdy pioneers wandered across to the banks of the 
Potomac, where the future capital city of the these 
“United States by the grace of God free and inde- 
pendent” was to be established. 

The earliest extant records show that the first 
American Holy Name Society was organized in 1809 
in Kentucky by descendants of some of these same 
Maryland Catholics who had abandoned the province 
of the Calverts and as pioneers trailed into what was 
then regarded as the western wilderness. The roll- 
book of this Holy Name Society has these inscriptions 
on its title page and list of members. On the title page 
is written: 

CONFRATERNITAS S. S. NOMINIS JESU LHS. Erecta 
est in Ecclesia St. Caroli, Hardins Cr. Dom. Qua. in 40m a 


Anno 1809. Tenor facultatis, vi cujus instituta fuit servatur apud 
S. Mariam, the Rollingfork dictam. 


The list of members on the next page is prefaced 
by these lines: 


Oleum effusum I.H.S. Sanctum Et Terribile. Ladaubile nomen 
Domini psallite quoniam suave. NOMINA CONFRATRUM 





Tue Rott-Boox or THE First Hoty Name Society iN THE UNITED STATES 
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C. Nerinckx James Howart N. Johnson Juliana Howart M. A, 
Howart John Howart Martha Milet Richard Payne James Mon- 
arch Cata. Spalding Nancy Mattingly Anastatia Smith Mary 
Smith Anna Mattingly John Macholt. 

Hardin’s Creek settlement was located ten miles 
east of Pottinger’s creek about 1786 by part of the 
expedition of sixty Catholic families formed in Mary- 
land to emigrate to Kentucky. The first Catholic set- 
tlers on Hardin’s creek were Colonel Charles Beaven 
and his brother Edward. William, Lucas and Leon- 
ard Mattingly, also 
brothers, joined them 
shortly afters The 
Rolling Fork settle- 
ment dates from 
1788, the pioneers 
being Clement and 
Ignatius Buckman, 
Basil and John Ra- 
ley or Raleigh and 
Robert Abell. The 
mother of the latter 
was Ellen O’Brien. 
In 1790 Abell’s 
brother-in-law, Ben- 
edict Spalding, came 
there at the head of 
another colony of 
emigrants from St. 
Mary’s_ county, 
Maryland. 

The founder of 
this, our first Holy 
Name Society, 
was the famous missionary priest the Rev. Charles 
Nerinckx whose name leads the list of members. He 
was born in 1759, in Belgium, the oldest of fourteen 
children. One of his brothers also became a priest 
and three of his sisters and his aunt were nuns. He 
was ordained priest in 1785, and heeding Bishop Car- 
roll’s appeal for sacerdotal help for the American mis- 
sions he volunteered and arrived in Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 14, 1804. Thence Bishop Carroll sent him to assist 
Father Badin in Kentucky where on July 18, 1805, 
he joined Father Badin who was then living at St. 
Stephen’s, the first pastoral residence built in the State, 
located at Pottinger’s Creek, and now the site of, 
or near the Convent and Academy of Loretto, fifty- 
seven miles from Louisville. The two priests became 
fast friends and- energetic workers in the wide mis- 
sionary field to which they had been assigned. Dur- 
ing the nineteen years Father Nerinckx was engaged 
on these missions he built fourteen churches, among 
them Holy Mary’s at Rolling Fork and St. Charles’ 
at Hardin’s Creek. Tradition describes him as “a 
wonder of zeal, of piety and of physical and intel- 
lectual energy.” Anecdotes of his great physical 
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strength are numerous. He was the founder of the 
teaching Institute now known as the Sisters of 
Loretto, and in December, 1833, his body was brought 
back from Missouri, where he died August 12, 1824, 
and interred in the center of the convent cemetery of 
the Loretto Sisterhood, whose formal title, as he 
organized it, is Friends of Mary at the Foot of the 
Cross. 

It will be noted that women are included among 
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the members of the first Kentucky Holy Name 
Society. In the period before Father McKenna— 
to whose zeal the present popularity and success of 
the Society are largely due, because he succeeded in 
having the rule against purely parochial branches 
abrogated—the Dominican missionaries used to enroll 
women when they organized branches of the confra- 
ternity. This custom, of course, no ionger obtains, and 
has not obtained for many years. 


President Roosevelt and the Catholic Church 


GEORGE BARTON 


N the series of letters written by the late Theo- 

dore Roosevelt to his sister, recently published 

in the Saturday Evening Post, there is one brief 
epistle telling how the man who was destined to be 
President of the United States was brought into 
contact for the first time with the very much ven- 
erated Cardinal Gibbons. Mr. Roosevelt who was 
then United States Civil Service Commissioner at 
Washington, writing to his sister under date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1891, says: 

My pleasa.:est dinner was one in Baltimore at Charles Bona- 
parte’s to meet Cardinal Gibbons. The latter was very enter- 
taining; the cultivated Jesuit, with rather kindly emotions and 
a thorough knowledge of the fact that his Church must become 
both Republicanized and Americanized to retain its hold here. 

If the Cardinal were alive to read this he would 
smile at the ease with which he was made a member 
of the Society of Jesus, and the heads of that Order 
who see it may well be surprised to learn that they 
had such a distinguished prelate among their num- 
ber. Maybe Mr. Roosevelt spoke in a Pickwickian 
sense or he might have had the notion of some Prot- 
estants that all Catholics are Jesuits. However, the 
purpose in quoting from his letter had reference to 
his assertion that the Catholic Church would have to 
become “both Republicanized and Americanized” to 
flourish in this country. There is no reason to read 
into the words an expression of hostility to Cath- 
olicism. Theodore Roosevelt had any sym- 
pathy with intolerant opposition to the Catholic 
Church, and on more than one occasion he had gone 
on record in favor of religious as well as civil liberty. 

Rut the phase indicates a curious misconception of 
the character and the purpose of the Church. It 
would have been just as fair to say that the Church 
would have to become “ Russianized” or “ German- 
ized ” or “ Chinified ” to succeed in any of those coun- 
tries. Persons who use such terms lose sight of the 
fact that the Catholic Church is not local or State 
or national, but universal. It teaches the same doc- 
trine and pursues the same aim—the salvation of 
souls—in every nation under the sun. 


never 


But the implication usually conveyed by the criti- 
cism is that the Catholic Church is opposed to liberty, 
or to democracy. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The Divine institution founded by Christ has 
been able to adapt itself to all forms of human gov- 
ernment, but it has flourished most in what we call 
free governments. The suggestion to the contrary is 
based upon the perversion of history which followed 
the so called Reformation. It has been well said that 
the printed word for hundreds of years after that 
disastrous event has been one vast conspiracy against 
Catholic truth. The Divine command “Let there be 
light ” is being followed more generally in these times 
and here and there we see the fog of falsehood being 
dissipated by the sunshine of truth. 

Nothing could be more preposterous than the sug- 
gestion that Catholicism is alien to these shores. 
The discoverer of America was not only a devout 
Catholic, but his enterprise was made possible by the 
encouragement and financial assistance of a Catholic 
Queen. The earliest explorers and pathfinders were 
Catholic missionaries whose names still remain to 
tell the story of their exploits. The principle of reli- 
gious liberty was laid down by the Catholic founder 
of Maryland. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and his co- 
religionists were among those who fought and died 
to establish the Republic. So well did they play their 
part in the great enterprise that George Washington 
felt called upon to write a special letter testifying to 
their loyalty in the great cause in which he was en- 
listed. All of these facts are so self evident that 
they should be known to-every school boy. 

If by “Americanized” we mean accord with the 
principles upon which this country was founded Cath- 
olics are in a peculiarly happy position. The great 
document upon which our liberty is based insisted 
that all men are fundamentally equal. That is a basic 
principle of Catholic truth. It is not too much to 
say that there is no place on earth where men are so 
equal as at the altar of the Catholic Church. 
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We lay great stress upon equality of opportunity 
in this country. We frequently call attention to the 
fact that any boy in the United States who has reached 
the required age and is of American birth is eligible 
to the highest office in the gift of the people. But 
in the.Catholic Church there are no limitations, a boy 
born anywhere under the sun and possessing the 
requisite qualifications may be elected to the highest 
office in the world. In this sense, there is no institution 
anywhere so democratic as the Catholic Church. Ii 
has been called autocratic by its foes; they find fault 
with the pomp with which it surrounds the Pope, but 
they forget that these ceremonies are for the office 
rather than the man. It is a significant fact, in our 
time at least, that the Popes have all been noted for 
the simplicity of their lives. The first Bishop of 
Rome was an humble fisherman. Many of his suc- 
cessors have been noted for their simple origin. Some 
seeming contradictions but prove the rule. Leo XIII 
came from one of the noblest families in Italy. His 
successor was the son of a peasant. 

Those who speak of the need of “ Americanizing ” 
the Church have a secret if not open fear of a union 
of Church and State. If they only knew the truth 
they would realize that it is the one thing that Amer- 
ican Catholics do not want. Experience has proved 
that the Catholic religion prospers most where the 
Church is untrammelled by any political ties, where 
it is free to pursue its Divine mission without any 
disturbing factors. It has had this opportunity in 
the United States and the results speak for them- 
selves. It has not only had no difficulty in retaining 
“its hold here” but it has grown more rapidily than 
its best friends had reason to expect. The problem 
has been how to provide facilities for its rapidly grow- 
ing numbers. Its adherents have held high civic 
posts, mayors of cities, governors of States, members 
of Congress, cabinet positions and representatives of 
the United States Supreme Court. This year, for the 
first time, a Catholic was seriously considered for a 
presidential nomination. It will not be many years 
hence when one will be named and elected. Theodore 
Roosevelt himself predicted that this would come 
about, and I predict that when it does it will lay the 
ghost of religious bigotry forever in this country. 

It is interesting to note that Cardinal Gibbons was 
one of the most outspoken advocates of the American 
separation of Church and State. He always preferred 
the voluntary support of the Faithful as it obtains in 
this country to the system of some of the European 
nations where the Church has received financial aid 
from the governments. The Church, he insisted, 
always paid dearly for this indemnity because she had 
to bear the perpetual attempts at interferance and 
the vexatious enactments of the civil power. Years 
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ago he told of visiting the Bishop of Annecy, in Savoy, 
in company with the late Archbishop Spalding. The 
then Bishop Gibbons was struck by the splendor of 
the palace, and by seeing a sentinel at the door placed 
there as a guard of honor by the French Government. 
But the French Bishop soon disabused the American 
of his favorable impressions. He said he was in a 
state of gilded slavery. He declared that he could 
not as much as build a sacristy without obtaining the 
permission of the Government. 

I do not wish to see the day [said Cardinal Gibbons] when the 
Church will invoke or receive any government aid to build our 
churches, or to pay the salary of our clergy; for the Government 
may then begin to dictate to us what doctrines we ought to 
preach. And in proportion as State patronage would increase, 
the sympathy and aid of the Faithful would diminish. 

May the happy condition of things now existing among us 
always continue, when the relations between the clergy and 
the people will be direct and immediate; when bishops and priests 
will bestow upon their spiritual children their voluntary labors, 
their tender solicitude, their paternal affection, and pour out 
like water their hearts’ blood, if necessary; and when they will 
receive in return the free-will offerings, the devotion and gratitude 
of a filial people. 


If that is what is meant by the “ Americanization ” 
of the Church then those who advocate it will find 
that the bishops, the priests and the laity of the Cath- 
olic Church are in entire accord with them. But we 
greatly fear that this is not the meaning of the term 
by the majority of those who use it so glibly. 

It is like carrying coals to Newcastle to present 
these familiar truths to well-informed Catholics, but 
I am sure that they will sound new and novel to thou- 
sands of non-Catholic Americans. There are un- 
doubtedly many honest bigots in this country, and if 
they could be made to understand that the specter of 
Church and State is as much feared by Catholics as by 
themselves the Faith would advance in the United 
States by leaps and bounds. We would then hear less 
about the “ Americanization of the Church” and con- 
scienceless agitators would lose their handiest weapon. 

One of the ways of pointing this out is to demon- 
strate the folly and inconsistency of an “ American 
Church.” If such a thing were possible it might be 
quite as objectionable as any of the State religions 
of Europe. It is one thing to conform to the habits 
and characteristics of a country and quite another 
thing to pretend to change the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church in different countries. Frequently those 
who solemnly talk of the need of “ Americanizing ” 
the Church find fault with the use of Latin in the 
Mass. Such persons altogether lose sight of the fact 
that a universal Church must nave a_ universal 
language. 

If our separated brethren could be made to under- 
stand fully the meaning of the Mass most of their 
objections to Catholicism would melt like the snow 
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before the rays of the noonday sun. The Mass has 
rightly been called the most wonderful act of worship 
the world has ever known. Pope Innocent III has 
told us that “the order of the Mass is arranged on 
a plan so wonderful that everything done by Jesus 
Christ from His Incarnation to His Ascension is there 
contained in words and in actions wonderfully pre- 
sented.” It is being said somewhere in the world at 
every moment of the day and night, from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same. Let this 
fact be firmly fixed in the mind of the objector and its 
universal character will be established. And in the 
same way it must that the Church which is 
called upon to perpetuate this great sacrifice will be 
seen in such a world-wide light that the declaration 
that it “ Americanized ” sound like a 
poor jest. 
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Tin Soldiers and Wooden Guns 
WILitAM CHARLES 
FFICIALS of the War Department in Washington 
are beginning to wonder if the man who has suc- 
ceeded in making a humble vegetable assume fifty-seven 
varieties, has gone into the business of manufacturing 
pacifists. Their curiosity is induced by the outcry which 
has been raised over the proposal to hold a “ Defense 
Test ” on September 12. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that 
among the protests received by government officials, 
approximately two hundred have been from clergymen of 
various denominations other than Catholic. The absence 
of Catholic protests is notable, as confirming the doctrine 
that Catholics oppose proper provision for national defense 
hand the Government over to 


“e 


so that it will be easier to 
the Papacy.” 

Of the clergymen who have written in protest against 
the Defense Test, about one-third have done so as repre- 
sentatives, or at least as officers, of non-Catholic religious 
organizations. But the War Department is not at all 
convinced that the clerical objectors really ‘represent the 
sentiment The reason for this 
skepticism lies in facts available at the office of the chief 
These facts are: 


of their constituents. 


of chaplains. 

1. That there are now approximately 1000 members 
enrolled in the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps and in that num- 
ber are included representatives of every important relig- 
ious sect in the United States, except the Quakers. 

2. That applications for commissions in the Chaplains’ 
Reserve Corps have been steadily increasing during the 
past few months which include the period since announce- 
ment of plans for the Defense Test was made. 

3. That, almost without exception, the Reserve Chap- 
lains are active pastors of parishes—and most of the 
objectors are not—and hence in close touch with the senti- 
ments of their parishioners. 
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4. That out of the entire membership of the Chap- 
lains’ Reserve Corps there has been only one resignation 
as a result of the announcement of Defense Test plans. 
The one resignation was the only eign of disapproval 
voiced. 

So the War Department is beginning to lose faith in 
the carefully cultivated myth that the clergy of the nation 
is strongly tinged with pacifism. And the loss is accen- 
tuated when they recognize among the opponents to De- 
fense Test Day some of the most vociferious advocates of 
a United States mandate over Armenia and of American 
military protection for evangelical missions in the Near 
East. 

As a matter of fact the uproar over the plans for a 
Defense Test has considerably puzzled most of those 
connected with the War Department or the military 
service. Until the pacifists broke loose with their cries 
of “ Mobilization Day,” “ Military Gesture,” “ Militar- 
ism,” the Department regarded the whole thing in much 
the same light as the Navy Department looks upon the 
annual maneuvers of the fleet. They wanted to see if 
the military machine, set up by the National Defense Act 
of 1920, would work. What they planned, as President 
Coolidge has described it, is ‘a practise exercise by all 
forces and officials, national state and local, 
associated with steps necessary to demonstrate the defense 
policy enacted by Congress.” 

The new brand of pacifism which admits that some kind 
of a military establishment is necessary at present, but 
objects to any precautions to insure efficient functioning 
on the part of that establishment, is something of an in- 
novation to officials who have. been accustomed to many 
kinds of puzzles. The man who wants to abolish all guns 
is an old familiar figure; but the man who wants guns 
that will not shoot, is something else again. It is his 
appearance, under the guise of the numerous letters of 
protest, which has aroused the curiosity—related to the 
pickle industry—alluded to in the opening paragraph. 


military 


The Implications of the Defense Test 
E. C. 

N order to make a test of the effectiveness with which 
the plans for national defense have been put into 
operation under the legislative mandate of the Act of 1920, 
the War Department has planned to hold a “ Defense 
Test’ for September 12 of this year. That act prescribes 
that the army, regular, guard, and reserve, shall be formed 
into military units so as to form the basis of a “complete 
and immediate mobilization.”” The action contemplated in 
case of war is a great advance over anything the United 
States has ever had before. It presumes the exercise of 
decentralized authority and the assembling of volunteer 
soldiers locally instead of crowding them heterogeneously 
into massed cantonments. It presumes using the veterans 
of the World War and the graduates of training camps 
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and units for civilians as the framework of the whole, 
and proceeding with an orderly and progressive develop- 
ment of our strength. It is a form of mobilization for 
national defense such as Washington asked for, such as 
Jefferson said was desirable, such as Calhoun desired, such 
as Roosevelt thought necessary. It will mean the expan- 
sion of our properly small peace-time army into a war- 
time force in such a way that there would be “ nothing 
either to new-model or to create,” as Calhoun remarked, 
and no change except in size. It will mean that the regu- 
lars and the guard will hold the line of defense until the 
huger numbers of civilians can be trained and successively 
concentrated into an effective fighting army. It will be 
a slow process, for the civil increments will have to be 
trained, but it will not be subject to the debates and the 
delays of the World War, when France and Britain held 
the line while we prepared, held the Western Front for 
over a year until we could get ready for our offensive 
action. It will be a democratic and decentralized process, 
each community offering its contribution and each com- 
munity having its own reserve officers to train and lead 
their untrained neighbors who join the colors in the 
moment of emergency. 

The War Department has felt that it is necessary to 
put its plans to a test. The Act of 1920 is mandatory as 
to readiness for “ a complete and immediate mobilization.” 
After four years of planning and progress, the War 
Department feels that its program is adequate. But it 
must be tried to determine that adequacy. Accordingly 
orders have been issued to reserve officers to discover 
ways and means of raising troops, of feeding them, and 
sheltering them, locally, and to report on the success of 
their efforts of September 12. It is a national inventory 
of the new system of defense. The idea of a check-up 
is needed so that the errors in plan and the omissions in 
application can be laid bare and the weaknesses remedied. 
The “‘ Defense Test” will also serve two other important 
functions. It will be a public demonstration of our means 
of defense, so that the country can know what the War 
Department has devised under its legislative mandate. It 
will also be a public exposition of the means by which the 
untrained manpower will be assimilated in time of emer- 
gency, so that all may know the agencies through which 
they can serve instead of wasting fruitless efforts in desul- 
tory and uncoordinated offers of help telegraphed in- 
dividually to officials in Washington. 

_ The announcement of these plans has elicited some pro- 
test, though approved by the President and carried out 
under the authority of congressional enactment. The 
protests have come principally from two sources; from 
professional pacifists including Quakers, and from 
Methodist clergymen and a few others. The number 
of protests is relatively small in regard to the number 
of our citizens, and far less significant in the numbers 
represented than any single one of the expressions of 
approval forwarded from more throughly active national 
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organizations. Yet since the protests are somewhat gen- 
erally ecclesiastical in source, though principally Protes- 
tant, they are perhaps worth investigating. Many a pearl 
has been thrown away, and many a precious work of 
art has been lost in the debris of ancient ruins. Are 
there any valuable ideas in these protests? 

One main theme is to the effect that such a measure 
as the “ Defense Test” will serve to instil the war spirit 
and will militarize America. As a matter of fact, suppose 
a regiment of infantry is stationed near a large town. 
Suppose that regiment has its third battalion “ inactive ” 
i.e., non-existent except on paper, and suppose the com- 
panies of the “active” battalions contain only about two- 
fifths of their war strength. Suppose that regiment 
parades, and fills its depleted companies with volunteer 
civilians in civilian clothes, and forms a third battalion 
from reserve officers of the neighborhood and from other 
volunteers of the vicinity, veterans or otherwise, all in 
civilian clothes. The effect will not be a militarization. 
It will rather be a cogent demonstration of the character 
of our defense forces, an exemplification of the tremendous 
proportion of citizen-aid on which the country counts for 
defense, a picture of the relative minuteness of the regu- 
lar army. And when you think that there are thirty odd 
regular regiments totally inactive—mere paper troops—and 
that there are twenty-seven divisions of the organized 
reserves which would have to be entirely filled with 
civilians, the dependence upon the people themselves is 
even more apparent. In other words, our defense force 
supported by the people, and existing for the people, 
in which the people have the controlling voice, depends 
upon those people themselves for its strength in days 
of danger. This is not militaristic. There is no military 
control here. There is no large standing army here. 
There is no compulsory service in time of peace. A day 
like this is but a modern presentation of the old “ muster 
days”? so common in the American colonies. It is a 
modern application of the old Militia Act of 1792, which 
required every man between effective ages to enrol for 
service in his community, and to report for muster to 
his local captain at the specified times. That act was 
passed in 1792. It is only now for the first time put 
into effect. 

Another theme which recurs in the various letters of 
protest and in the editorial expressions of disagreement 
appearing in the Protestant ecclesiastical press, is to the 
effect that such a “ mobilization ” will be taken as a threat 
and will be viewed with alarm by foreign powers. This 
will not be a mobilization, in any sense of the word at 
all, it will merely be a public explanation of plans. To 
compare it to the mobilizations of foreign countries is to 
betray ignorance of it and of those foreign mobilizations. 
Their mobilization plans are secret; ours are to be made 
public as befits a democratic country. Their mobilizations 
require an actual concentration of troops and the enforced 
calling to the Colors of all men of statutory age for 
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service: ours is no such military gesture and no enrol- 
ments will take place, either voluntary or enforced. To 
countries like Russia, Japan, Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia, our “ defense 
test” will appear a very amateurish and useless perform- 
ance from a military point of view. It will show them 
really how few soldiers we have, and how many thousands 
of untrained civilians we have to count upon for our 
security, and how long it would take us to put an effective 
force into the field. Far from viewing it with alarm, they 
will perhaps be inclined to observe it with smiles. Indeed. 
there is another consideration. Our navy annually concen- 
trates for maneuvers and holds a real mobilization of 
both Atlantic and Pacific fleets. No country has ever 
viewed these maneuvers with alarm. Some of those who 
object to the test of these grounds in the religious press 
are inclined to say that Mr. Hughes has declared: “ So far 
aS we can see we are safe from the slightest danger of 
aggression,” and to conclude that a test of this sort will 
invite trouble. On the contrary, the day when there is no 
cloud on the diplomatic horizon is exactly the proper day 
to select for such a test. It then becomes simply an in- 
ternal measure of administration without reference to pos- 
sible enemies. When diplomats disagree and relations are 
delicate, measures of mobilization or measures looking 
toward future mobilization are precipitants of trouble and 
aggravate the opposition of foreign chancelleries. They 
are taken as threats. They are accepted as demonstrations 
of the force which might be used to support the politeness 
of negotiating plenipotentiaries. We cannot wait until 
the danger signs are in the air, for such tests in those 
days but increase the complexities of complex situations. 
The times to do these things are the times of peace, the 
times when motives cannot be questioned or misunderstood. 

Ours is a great country, great in wealth, rich in 
resources, effective in economic and social organization, 
and numerous in population. In manpower we top the 
world. We are unarmed, relatively speaking, with a 
smaller standing army than any other of the leading nations 
of the world. Our forces are practically on a parity 
with those of Germany, disarmed and rendered by the 
Treaty of Versailles impotent against foreign invasion 
and dictation. Our immediate defense is in our isolation. 
Our eventual defense is in the development and training 
of our citizenry. Our traditions are all against wars of 
aggression, and other countries know our people would 
not support a war, that our people will only fight when 
their public spirit is slowly and thoroughly aroused by its 
own indignation against insults to its national interests or 
honor or threats to the rights and privileges of American 
democracy and American rights of citizenship at home or 
abroad. With our traditions as they are and as well 
understood abroad as they are, we take such prudent 
measures against the future as a far-seeing nation should 
take. We threaten no one. We avoid militarism at home. 
We stand loyal to our Flag and the liberties for which 
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it stands. We are resolved, in every community, to 
support the Government which protects and supports us 
and our liberties. Our mobilization plans as they will be 
proclaimed to the world in our Defense Test are the plans 
by which a free people will be enabled to prepare them- 
selves for national defense. They are but the first step 
towards national defense, a step of organization and 
program-making. Actual work will only start, under 
the law, upon the existence of an emergency specificially 
declared by Congress. 

This is the Defense Test, and this is what it means. 
In it every American should be interested, for it will 
show how the Government has planned to fulfil that idea 
of the preamble to the Constitution which says that one 
of the reasons for the establishment of our Federal Gov- 


ernment is “to provide for the common defense.” 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


A Noble Defense of Catholic Rights 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I ndtice that the Living Church has been supplied by its Euro- 
pean Bureau in London with a complete translation of the notable 
letter issued by Bishop Ruch of Strasbourg in opposition to the 
“lay laws” and in defense of the full rights of Alsatian Catholics. 
It is a document that has aroused the widest attention and is a 
model of a dignified and patriotic defense of the Catholic Church. 
It was published by Bishop Ruch as an open letter to his diocese 
and to the Catholic League. I take the liberty of submitting 
it here. 


Gentlemen, the hour is not for talking, but for action. The 
religious rights and liberties of Alsatian Catholics are threat- 
ened. Since the Catholic League has been instituted for their 
defense, it must come forward to fulfil its duties. 

Firstly, the League must perfect its organization. 

Secondly, Catholics must know with what dangers they are 
menaced. The League should publish short tracts concerning 
the laws which affect, in other parts of France, education, the 
relations of Church and State, and the religious orders. 

Thirdly, it is the duty of the League to enlighten public 
opinion on the sentiments and will of the Catholic population 
of Alsace. 

l-curthly, the annual congress of the League will be held at 
Molsheim on the twenty-fourth of August. There, all neces- 
sary measures will be taken. 

Courage; let there be no mistakes, no false step. Our adver- 
saries are looking out to trap us. They are trying to say 
that we are combating the Republic; but we confound our 
cause with no other: we are simply Catholics fighting for our 
religion. We are accused of combating France. No one will 
be deceived by this charge. It is obvious that to hurt the Cath- 
olics in what they hold most dear and sacred is to work for 
the foreigner, is to play the enemy’s game. 

We must be united, forget our divisions, only think of what 
binds us together. Without discipline, there can be no cohe- 
sion; without organization, it is impossible to make any defense 
and obtain the victory. United we are unconquerable; divided 
we are in danger. ; 

We must be quick: the events that make me write this 
letter are taking place at the moment. There is not a minute 
to lose. France is a mother. We should wish at any cost to 
hinder miserable strife of which it is impossible to gage the 
consequences. Let us speak speedily, politely, but very loudly. 
Let us say to our country: You have no more loving nor 
devoted children, you can ask of us all that a country has a 
right to ask of its children. But your power ceases where a 
mother’s power ceases; against our religious faith, you have 
no right. To the country, all that is the country’s; to God, all 


that is God's. 
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Such, gentlemen, are the orders which the Catholic League 
will have to pass from one end of the diocese to the other. 
He who has the signal honor, as well as the heavy responsi- 
bility, of directing the Catholics of Alsace at such a grave 
moment, takes the opportunity of expressing beforehand his 
gratitude and full confidence. He relies on you; do you rely 
on him? Together let us rely on God. : 


The Editor of the Living Church adds that it was not without 
significance that the Catholic League was formed not so long ago 
to protect the rights of Alsatian Catholics. 

I may add that the six French Cardinals have already written to 
support Bishop Ruch in his brave stand, as also the Archbishops 
and Bishops of France. He further has received the most enthus- 
iastic encouragement from all parts of that country. In Alsace 
and Lorraine no fewer than 108 municipal councils are said to 
have officially placed themselves on record as opposing the secu- 
larist laws. All lovers of liberty will watch the brave fight of 
Bishop Ruch for the vindication of the religious liberties of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 


New York 7. 2: FS. 


The Catholic Plymouth Rock 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There has been much eulogistic comment over the fact that, in 
his speech of acceptance the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency declared: “Let it be said to the immortal glory of those 
who founded the Province of Maryland that religious freedom on 
this side of the water began with the toleration act which they 
adopted.” 

Some two years ago | had the great pleasure of listening one 
evening at the Catholic Club, during a meeting of the Catholic 
Historical Society, to an address made by the Rev. John La 
Farge, S.J., a brief extract from which would seem very oppor- 
tune now, while our coreligionists are indulging in their com- 
plaisant self-satisfaction over this acceptance speech incident. 
Father La Farge said: 


The forgetfulness with which St. Mary’s City, the landing 
place of the Maryland pilgrims, suffers from Catholics is 
hard to explain, even though up to recent years the spot could 
be reached only by a long water journey. Today, however, by 
a motor trip of seventy-one miles the trip can easily be made 
on the splendid State road from Washington, D. C. Bus lines, 
too, run direct to the spot in summer, and there are good 
accommodations at points further down the State road. No 
mark, however, greets the traveler, as he arrives at this 
beautiful spot to remind him of its Catholic associations. 
Just as at Blakiston Island, further up the Potomac, there is 
no memorial of the first Mass in the Maryland colony, so in 
St. Mary’s City there is nothing to remind the traveler of the 
first Catholic chapel erected in the American colonies. How 
different from Plymouth Rock, and other points of no greater 
national interest! 

Old St. Mary’s chapel disappeared in 1706, having been 
closed by the order of Governor Seymour and his council, an 
order which is stil: extant in tne published archives of Mary- 
land. But although the very bricks of which the chapel was 
built were transported elsewhere, its erection marks the be- 
ginning of the Eucharistic residence of Our Saviour in the 
heart of our future Republic. Certainly the arrival and be- 
ginning of a permanent residence for the Blessed Sacrament 
in this country, a residence which from the date of the first 
Mass, March 25, 1634, has been practically unbroken to the 
present day, is a fact of infinitely greater interest and value, 
both spiritually and historically, than the arrival of any pil- 
grims or colonists on our shores. St. Mary’s County, therefore, 
and St. Mary’s City in particular, call on us for national ven- 
eration as the first Eucharistic home of Our Saviour. . . . 

Two virtues stood out in the lives of the early Catholic 
colonists: their simple, uncompromising piety, joined, in happy 
combination, with charity and toleration for men of other 
beliefs. The spirit, too, of George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore, although he died before the actual foundation of the 
Maryland colony, can be truly honored as the spirit which 
should possess the apostolic Catholic laymen of today. ... 
Today, too, the Church calls for new George Calverts, 
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men to whom business or social advantages count as nothing 
compared with the opportunity to serve God and their fellow 
man, to make our laymen’s movement fruitful and truly apos- 
tolic. Another is an educational monument, in the spirit of 
George Calvert, to provide for the proper education of the 
existing Catholic population in the neighborhood of St. Mary’s 
City, a work already undertaken by the Jesuit Fathers now 
laboring there. Again, a shrine should eventually be built, 
where, in memory of the arrival of the Eucharistic Saviour on 
our shores, our Catholic men’s and women’s organizations of 
this country may repair from time to time, and renew their 
spirit of zeal and charity, from the same source as did those 
hardy men and women who, nearly 300 years ago, knelt before 
the only altar in what was then an immeasurable wilderness. 
Two years have elapsed since this appeal was made. At the 
time it was given a fairly wide publicity all over the country by 
the Catholic press, but it seems to me no response followed to 
carry out the admirable suggestions made by Father La Farge. If 
we Catholics are really sincere in our pride of the record of 
the Maryland colony, a manifestation of the fact a little more 
practical than mere boasting would be of special advantage to 
our repute for consistency. 


New York B..M. K. 


The Candidates and the Klan 
To the Editor of AMERIca: 

I note in America, issue of August 23, the remarks of La 
Follette and John W. Davis about the Ku Klux Klan, in the article 
on “ The Candidates and the Klan.” La Follette indeed did well 
in quoting Lincoln and Jefferson on this point, for the Wisconsin 
statesman is as fearless as Lincoln, and in his foreign policy sees 
as Jefferson saw the snares of Europe. Judging by newpaper 
reports of Mr. Dawes speech one must arrive at the conclusion 
that Mr. Dawes differs greatly with those who view the Klan as 
a band of united bigots, believing instead that it is an organization 
of men actuated by the loftiest motives, seeking to enforce the 
dictates of justice in cases where derelict officials neglect their 
duty. But Mr. Dawes whitewashed his remarks by saying that 
the Klan was unconsii:tutional. 

Thus far the tendency of anti-Klan voters, especially in editorial 
circles and in the club rooms, seems to be to scrutinize the spoken 
words of the candidates, but there is another light in which their 
respective attitudes should be considered. There is such a thing 
as an empty promise, and there is also a great political factor 
known as hypocrisy. Now, there are three corners to the raging 
presidential contest, one represented by Davis for the Democratic 
party, one by Coolidge for the Republican party, and a third by 
La Follette affiliated with no party and bound to none although 
he has the support of the Progressives. It would not be idle to 
consider the good faith of each of these candidates. La Follette 
has the best record for consistency and good faith. The platforms 
on which he stood throughout his long service are in perfect har- 
mony, and his public acts have conformed to the tenets of his 
platform. The other two candidates are representing parties that 
are famous for their bad faith and their identity of purpose, in 
that they are both instruments of political corruption operated to 
make the best possible immitation of a political contest. 

The Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, Dr. H. W. Evans, 
ought to know a little himself about the attitude of Davis and 
Coolidge toward the Klan. The New York Times of August 23 
quotes Evans as follows: 

“Both Coolidge and Davis are nationals and Americans, aids of 
the Klan in the attempt to ‘Americanize America,’ and for this 
reason the Klan will take no part in the political struggle as far 
as it is concerned.” 

This commendation from the Klau official will hardly prove a 
very popular campaign document for the two candidates so be- 
nignly regarded by his highness, the Imperial Wazard. At all 
events, let Catholics be wary 


Brooklyn. CATHERINE NALLY. 
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The Klan and the Light 

HE effects of a defiance of the Klan, that is definite, 

clean-cut and without evasion, are beginning to show 
themselves. In Texas, Mrs. Ferguson declared war 
against the Klan at a time when the Klan was supposed 
to control that State. She believed that if she could im- 
press upon the people the fact that there was a party of 
darkness in the State, devoted to the inculcation of hatred 
and discord in peaceful communities, her fellow-citizens 
would rise to drive that party out of existence. Had she 
listened to some of her advisers, she would have conducted 
her campaign as though the Klan had no existence. Wisely 
and courageously she rejected that counsel. Her belief 
has been justified, and by an extraordinarily large vote the 
people of Texas have chosen her Governor of the State. 

At the conventions of the great parties, a different policy 
was adopted. It was urged by men whose good faith can- 
not be questioned, some of them Catholics and some Jews, 
that an open attack upon the Klan would -increase its 
strength where it was weak, and its virulence in those 
districts where it controlled, or held the balance of power. 
The opinion of these men, although strongly opposed in 
the Democratic convention, prevailed. The Republicans 
practically passed over the question in silence. Lincoln’s 
defiance of the Knownothings in 1855 found no echo at 
Cleveland in 1924. The Democrats, allowing the inference 
that their resolution was directed against the Klan, an in- 
ference open to challenge and actually denied by the Klan 
in Indiana, refused to state in formal terms the object 
against which their somewhat magniloquent language was 
aimed. The Socialists alone had the courage and the good 
sense to name the organization to whose activity they took 
exception. 

And what were the results? Before a month had 
elapsed, it was seen that both conventions had taken 
refuge in a futility. If a great organization, political, 
social or religious, chooses to use the language of con- 
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demnation, its members and the public at large are en- 
titled to know, precisely, what is condemned. Today the 
candidates, with one exception, are using the agile press- 
agent, the platform and the radio to let the country know 
just what their respective conventions meant. No one 
doubts the stand of Senator La Follette or of Mr. Davis. 
As for General Dawes, he has said either too much or 
too little. He rises to a roar, but he begins and ends 
with the cooing of a sucking dove. 

It is obvious, of course, that prudence and good sense 
may often counsel silence and patient endurance. De- 
nunciation is worse than folly when calling attention to 
an evil increases it. But we do not believe that this is 
the time to be silent about the Klan. Lincoln of 1855 
and the Democrats of the following year, are the models 
that the wise politician will follow. If our political lead- 
ers will but help to turn the searchlight upon this organ- 
ization whose root principles constitute it a menace to 
security, peace and good order, there is every reason to 
feel confident that the good sense and fairness of the 
American people will make them turn from it in loathing, 
and that it will presently disappear both from the forum 
of public discussion and the arena of politics. 

What’s Wrong With Congress? 


HERE are few so poor as to do it honor. It is 
criticized for activity and damned for sluggishness. 
There are complaints that it moves too slowly, complaints 
that it functions too rapidly. It passes laws that will 
never be enforced; it neglects legislation which the coun- 
try needs badly. The Senate is a rich man’s club. The 
House a club for men who intend to become rich. So 
the indictment runs, and its counts are without end. : 
Shortly before his death, Hannis Taylor, historian of 
the Constitution and a political expert of the first order, 
wrote that at no time in forty years had Congress fallen 
so low. He found the reason in the quality of the men 
sent to Washington. Many of them, he believed, were 
cheap politicians, too ignorant to understand the require- 
ments of their office, too devoid of principle to work for 
anything but their own advantage. The criticism was 
warmly attacked, and was, in truth, extreme. There are 
and have always been in Congress men whom a discern- 
ing public would never entrust with any concern of im- 
portance, but it is probable that the average of member- 
ship is neither notably better nor worse than it has been 
at any time during the last three-quarters of a century. 
Many if not most of the real failures of Congress must 
be traced to another source. There is a shockingly com- 
mon belief in this country that any and all evils of 
whatever nature they may be, can be cured by enacting a 
Federal law. Drawn from all classes of the people, not 
a few members of Congress share that belief, and all are 
subjected to it through the Washington lobbyists working 
for organized minorities. In their eagerness to have 
their plans adopted by Congress, some of these profes- 
sional accelerators stop just short of blackrz=7f. 
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The Story of the Goldfish 


OME months ago, a humorist wrote that if a public- 

spirited citizen with plenty of money would support 
him, he could persuade Congress to pass a law liberating 
every goldfish in the country. What he needed first was 
an organization, with an office, plenty of stationery, a 
list of patrons, and, above all, a press agent who, in O. 
Henry’s language, would never let any cigar-store Indians 
come up and stand behind him. Money would provide 
all this. With a brace or two, of college professors out 
of a job, to give tone to the campaign, two or three statis- 
ticians capable of making the figures play dead or sit up 
and bark at the word of command, a flock of silver-toned 
orators to traverse the provinces, and a saccharine bevy 
of sob-sisters to embellish the Sunday-supplements, he 
would be well under way. 

It would then be easy to drown the country in tears by 
relating the story of the unhappy goldfish torn from his 
native haunts, doomed to pass his days and nights a pris- 
oner in a crystal bowl, gaping for the amusement of his 
calloused master. He felt sure that within the day of 
every goldfish now living, providing that the money held 
out, he would have a large and competent army of Fed 
eral ichthyological liberators at work. What was to be 
done with the goldfish thus liberated from his prison 


could be determined by a Board, modeled upon the ['reed- 
man’s Bureau of 1865, to be appointed by Congress. 


This Board would also determine the penalties to be 
inflicted upon bootleggers feloniously peddling goldfish, 
upon all persons unlawfully depriving said fish of their 
liberty, and upon manufacturers of bowls or similar con- 
trivances, operating without license from the Federal 
Government. 

The story is not extravagant. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans, weak-minded or wrong-headed, would rise at the 
story of the goldfish’s woes, and all that is necessary 
for results is an organized minority. Witness the cam- 
paign which ended when the Federal Government took 
charge of the wild goose, under the plea that since this 
fowl occasionally migrates from State to State, although 
under his own power, he may properly be considered an 
article in inter-State commerce, and as such under the 
control not of the State of his habitual residence, but 
of the Federal Government! The goldfish is no traveler, 
but since he appears to suffer from wrongs which no 
State will right, why not cut straight through the heart 
of this unbridled cruelty and make him award of 
Congress ? 

A bill of this nature was introduced in Congress last 
year. It was designed, however, to protect the American 
canary bird in his rights, infringed upon, it was alleged, 
by a horde of alien warblers and chirpers allowed to wing 
through from the Hartzheim mountains without a stop 
at Ellis Island. Yet if geese and canary birds may rightly 
engage the attention of a coordinate branch of the Federal 
Government, it seems a trifle invidious, perhaps even 
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against the spirit of the Fifteenth Amendment, to discrim- 
inate against the goldfish who can neither sing nor 
migrate, but only gape and goggle the sad story of his 
sufferings, mute behind crystal walls. 


The Organized Minority 


© gmeraes the whip of organized minorities Congress is 
trying to do work which it was never intended to 
do, and for which, under the Constitution, it has no war- 
rant. Pegasus would make an indifferent plough-horse, 
and the finest watch that ever came out of Switzerland 
would be useless to drive nails. The distance between 
the constitutional functions of Congress and the functions 
which minorities are striving to force upon Congress, is 
immeasurable. The result is that this branch of the Gov- 
ernment often breaks down. What should be accom- 
plished is left undone. Much of what is accomplished 
will either come to nothing in practise, thus adding to 
the already huge mass of dead-letter legislation, or, like 
the child-labor laws, be rejected as unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 

The late Champ Clark, when Speaker of the House, 
outlined the situation in pungent language. “If these 
people,” he remarked, referring to a group of lobbyists 
for the Federal education bill, “ would only understand 
that Congress can’t do everything, and then get back to 
the States where their schemes belong, perhaps Congress 
would have time and the courage to get through the work 
assigned it by the Constitution.” But that, precisely, is 
what the lobbyists have no idea of doing. They have 
either the devotion of a fanatic to the idea that the short 
cut to every desirable reform is through an act of Con- 
gress, or the deathless devotion of the demagogue to the 
dollar, and in one spirit or the other they camp on the 
trail of Congress. There will always be found some 
Congressmen who prefer to call their souls their own, 
who realize the binding force of their oath to support 
the Constitution. Of these, the more obdurate will be 
quickly relegated to private life. The others will soon give 
up a struggle that is indeed unequal, solacing their souls 
with the reflection that if the measure proposed is uncon- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court will act in due time. Hence 
the flood of Socialistic and semi-Socialistic legislatién, 
threatening to overwhelm Congress at every session, and 
the schemes, apparently intended for a good end, but 
marking new invasions by Congress upon the principles 
of local self-government which underlie the Constitution 
itself. 

In an article in the current Scribner’s, ““What’s the 
Matter with Congress?’’ Mr. Charles Brown, himself a 
member of the House, notes as one of the hindrances to 
proper congressional functioning, this modern craze for 
regulation by a huge centralized government. “What 
we eat and what we wear,” he writes, “is regulated by 
law, . . . and the sacred Constitution tells us, if not 
what we shall drink, at least what we shall not.” And 
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now we have the Federal road and the Federal clinic, 
along with the proposal by the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
that all prospective mothers shall be registered by the 
health department and put on the mailing-list of a bureau 
at Washington. 


A Pernicious Amendment 


UT of the Federalized clinic, along a Federalized 

road comes the Federalized child tc the Federalized 
school. The picture is not overdrawn. If we do not 
awake to the danger at our doors, we shall have a Soviet- 
ized United States within another generation. 

The child-labor amendment, now before the States, 
would confer upon Congress authority “to limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.”” A more pernicious amendment was never 
offered. Under its plain terms, all that refers to child- 
hood can be controlled, directly or indirectly, by a well- 
organized political minority. Even the proponents of the 
amendment are beginning to realize the danger inherent 
in so tremendous a grant, and are protesting, with the 
New York World, that Congress will not use the power 
thus conferred! 

The World thus becomes spokesman for a party which 
turns its back upon not only the history but the very 
theory of constitutional government. That party would 


Liter 


The Way of the Poets 


NE imagination in producing art looks to the 

thought or fact first, to the artistic form second- 
arily; another reverses this method; a third balances 
them. Most makers of literature express nothing but 
themselves in their work; a small number express 
emotions that are common to humanity; and there 
is a continuous gradation between these extremes. 
A third group, in which are only a few great men, 
create characters distinct from themselves. In the 
characters Hamlet and Othello there is little of 
Shakespeare himself evident except a teeming riclf- 
ness of eloquence. While writing the speech of Ham- 
let Shakespeare becomes Hamlet with Hamlet’s sub- 
tlety of intellect; while composing Othello he becomes 
Othello with Othello’s simplicity of intellect. He is 
so much Othello that he seemingly loses the penetra- 
tion which would enable him to suspect Iago. Ham- 
let would see through Iago’s deceit immediately, Lear 
would soon discover lago’s plans, but Shakespeare as 
Othello clouds his own intellect and he is never for 
an instant tricked into the ability of understanding 
Iago. All this is very different. from the deliberately 
preserved characterization of an inferior poet 
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allow a power so great that its bounds cannot be deter- 
mined in the simple unsecured persuasion that the grantee 
will not use it. But “in questions of power,” wrote 
Jefferson, “let no more be heard of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” Nothing can be more dangerous to the 
progress and preservation of free government than the 
presumption that unlimited grants of power may be made 
to any political government, or the assurance that such 
grants will never be abused by the pride or arrogance of 
man. The whole history of the world’s battle for rightful 
liberty gives the lie to that assurance. “It would be a 
dangerous delusion,” to quote Jefferson again, “if our 
confidence in the men of our choice should silence our 
fears for the safety of our rights. Confidence is every- 
where the parent of despotism. Free government is 
founded in jealousy; not in confidence. It is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions 
to bind down those whom we are obliged to trust with 
power.” 

These words are true today, as they were in Jefferson’s 
time, and infinitely more applicable to the conditions in 
which we find ourselves. We may have this degraded 
form of Socialism in our country, or, rather, this philos- 
ophy which teaches that the child is the property of the 
centralized State; or we may have the Constitution of 
our fathers. But we cannot have both. 


ature 


In the drama and in prose fiction where we attend 
chiefly to the action, to what the person does, to the 
author’s view of life, as, for example, in reading 
Ibsen, or the defunct Zola, Shaw, Pinero, the art may 
or may not be excellent, but it is by no means creation 
in the full sense of the term. In creation the action 
is caused by the characters; in these modern play: 
and novels the characters are caused by the action. 

A third class of plays and novels leaves no primary 
impression of either character or action, but we are 
pleased chiefly by the methods of speech, Stephen 
Phillips’s plays, for example. Such books use the 
truth for the word’s sake not the word for the truth’s 
sake. This work is an evidence of poetic feeling 
which is common, or of technical skill, rather than of 
creation. We unconsciously compare it with the 
speech of other men, or we admire the poet himself. 
The creative artist does not suggest any thought of 
other men or of himself. While we read “A Blot 
in the Scutcheon” we never forget Browning; while 
we read “ Lear” we never remember Shakespeare. 

The noblest exercise of imagination is the intuitive 
or penetrative perception of a fact that conveys the 
essence of the model; an instantaneous analysis that 
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finds the central portrait lines and presents only them: 
in such a case concreteness of expression is always 
remarkable. Dante, as when he tells us of the cen- 
taur Chiron in the “ Inferno,” Coleridge and Rossetti, 
too, are noted for very concrete presentation, but 
Rossetti at times carries this tendency over into un- 
natural exaggeration. Milton’s imagery is frequently 
scumbled over with a characteristic mist which is 
not abstraction. It conveys an impression like the 
fear that lurks in dark places, and it makes up in 
emotional attack what it rejects in clearness of vision. 
George Eliot’s verse, however, is often so abstract 
that it ceases altogether to be poetry. Her words 
are, like gas, invisible. 

There is a mechanically clear method of presenting 
the model, which degenerates into what the painters 
call hardness of touch. In literature its chief sign 
is a lack of spontaneity, an evidence of sweating toil, 
certain unsmoothed scratches of the file that are visible 
here and there. The art that conceals art is seen in 
the seeming ease of movement of a Shakespearean 
play, which reads at first as if it had been very facile 
writing, but a study of it divulges as much labor as 
might be expended on a feat of engineering. Michel- 
angelo’s “ Last Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel ap- 
pears as if it had been very spontaneous, it has the 
deceitful leisure of nature in it, yet he made over two 
thousand sketches in preparation for that fresco. 
Dante’s rugged strength moves easily, like that of an 
athlete, but for twenty-five years his effort in the 
“Commedia” made him lean. This apparent light- 
ness of touch is a mark of Shakespeare’s middle and 
later periods rather than of his early plays. Addison 
in the “Sir Roger de Coverly Papers,” Stern in the 
characterization of the two Shandys and of Corporal 
Trim, Fielding, Scott, and Thackeray have that nat- 
ural unconstrained manner, but Dickens and Rossetti 
often show the hard touch. De Maupasant is another 
example of one with a labored style. 

Closely connected with concreteness of expression 
in literature is terseness in the use of speech. The 
orator amplifies, the poet condenses. In speech the 
orator often turns one and the same notion in many 
ways, he lingers over it and clings to it. No one could 
do this better than Cicero himself; but the poet goes 
from image to image and prunes away redundancy. 
Shakespeare will illustrate a metaphor by a metaphor 
out to many generations, but this is a peculiarity, 
perhaps a fault, of his teeming mind, and is not the 
customary method of poetry; when he is at his best 
he restrains his prodigality. Browning had a fatal 
gift of eloquence, which at times makes him very diffi- 
cult to follow; his “ Ring and the Book ” is a brilliant 
amplification rather than a poem. Byron is not sel- 
dom a mere metrical rhetorician; and this fault is 
frequent in other men, especially in their odes; even 
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Coleridge and Wordsworth offend thus at times. 

As art is terse in expression it also suggests much 
in its few words. The less it shows itself the fairer 
it is. Cordelia has less than a hundred lines in 
“Lear,” but we know what she. would do in almost 
every circumstance. We tire of ordinary ephemeral 
literature because we exhaust it in one reading, but 
a classic is always new; it deepens for each reader as 
his own mind broadens, and different epochs find dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

Many facts that critics have discovered in Shakes- 
pearean tragedies are so much the effect of suggestion 
that Shakespeare himself was probably not conscious 
of them. The intuitive imagination works such mir- 
acles of creation that it instils an independent soul 
into its characters which appears to lead a progres- 
sive life apart from the creator. Dowden was so 
deeply under the spell of the Shakespearean power 
of creation that he quarrelled, from one side, with the 
Catholic Church for the bigotry of a fictitious priest 
in “ Hamlet.” Washington and Lincoln are already 
half-myths, but Falstaff is our very intimate friend, 
and he will probably be the friend of men in ages that 
will forget to deny the existence of Washington and 
Lincoln. The real men in the past are the fictitious 
men. 

Unity, also, like precision in the use of words, is a 
quality of form which must be present in all literary 
work. It is more than the ordered heaping together 
of gathered material; all parts, from the plot and char- 
acters down to the very rhythm of verses and the 
arrangement of paragraphs must center upon one 
effect, and be visualized by that central idea, as the 
soul vitalizes the hands, the head, the color of the 
face in a human body. The humility of a singer’s 
accompanist, who lets the instrument only round out 
and complete the human voice but keeps the strings 
from violent obtrusion; the balance of instruments 
of various tones in an orchestra; the obliteration of 
self by supporting actors in favor of the chief char- 
acter who is talking in the stage-center ; the exquisite 
care in ordering tone, chiaroscura, textures, and 
twenty other factors in a painting, are all forms of 
aftistic unity. Multiplicity in unity is of the essence 
of beauty, of charity, of order, of society, of God. 

Unity may be logical, or it may have analogy with 
the unity of a living organism. Logical unity is like 
a well made machine, vital unity is a breathing man; 
care and study can effect logical unity, the gift of 
artistic power alone creates vital unity. The sequence 
of incidents one from another in the plot of “ Mac- 
beth” is logical unity building a connected series of 
causes and effects into a plot. The vital unity of this 
tragedy grows out of the characters of the two chief 
personages and it is far more complex and subtle 
than the plot. AustTIN O’MALLEy. 
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WAITING 


Her trunk stands ready, strapped, out in the hall, 
The last old friend is gone, and she, herself, 

Is ready, waiting. From a crowded shelf 

She takes a red-bound* Horace—can recall 

Her father’s tones scanning the lines, and all 

His musing comment—reads a tale of elf 

In dog-eared Grimm’s—now lifts her old blue-delf 
Ink-pot—then sees the globe she called “ world-ball.” 


She makes it slowly turn beneath her hand, 

Her fingers stretching there from sea to sea, 

Green washing brown, and blue, and pink-dyed land. 
Some childhood’s longing rises in her, pricks 

Her eyelids. Then she smiles. Now, boundary 

Kor her?—a cell, with cot and crucifix. 


FLORENCE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 


REVIEWS 


Economics for Christians. By JosepH Ciayton. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.10. 

The writings gathered into this volume of somewhat over a 
hundred pages are reprinted mainly from the English Dominican 
review Blackfriars. Their author is a Catholic and a British trade 
unionist. His articles are a vigorous criticism of much that 
doubtless is irreconcilable with Christianity in our existing social 
order. He belongs to the school that believes there can be no 
hope except in the passing of the capitalistic system. In fact he 
does not doubt that it has already run its course, as slavery, serf- 
dom, and feudalism ran theirs, and that its present failure is 
plunging the world into a morass of hideous and unexpected diffi- 
culties which call for instant solution. “The change that would 
release mankind from its bondage to the few with great posses- 
sions,” he writes, “can hardly be wrought while ever the thing 
we call ‘capitalism,’ é.e., the production of goods for profit rather 
than for use, prevails.” The difficulty is that but vague hints are 
given as to the cooperative commonwealth which is to replace 
capitalism, so that little is offered in a constructive way beyond 
a brief statement of the general cooperative principle of production 
and distribution for service and not for profit. J. 





Early Jesuit Travelers in Central Asia. By C. Wessets, S.J. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. $4.50. 

When the eyes of all peoples were but a few weeks ago riveted 
to the top of the world, Tibet and the Himalayas, where Mallory 
and Irvine went up to their death, very timely indeed appears 
this book of travels which chronicles events more heroic for the 
times in which they transpired than the recent attempts to conquer 
the giant mountain. A Jesuit lay brother, Bento de Goes, started 
out on a journey through Central Asia, October 29, 1602, which 
came to an end only with his death, April 11, 1607. Leaving Agra 
in Hindustan he went North to Kabul and Talachan, then turning 
East through Pamir, “the roof of the world,” he passed through 
Yarkland, Aksu, Korla, Chami to Suchow, a journey of 3,600 
miles which left only 900 miles of travel in order to reach 
Cambaluc, the ancient Pekin, where the famous Ricci was awaiting 
him. Here he died, the suspected object of foul play on the part 
of the Mohammedans. But a Chinese servant sent out to meet 
him arrived a few days later and some of his papers were 
recovered and brought back to Ricci. Nevertheless the object 
of this five years’ journey had been accomplished; it was now 
certain that the old Cathay of the Middle Ages was none other 
than the modern China. “No European save Marco Polo had 
trod these forbidden regions before Goes, and the eighteenth 
century would close before Wood was to follow him.” The 
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details of this journey read like a tale of romantic fiction. Yet 
Goes is only one of six whose scarcely less thrilling experiences 
are detailed in this book. The Jesuits John Greuber and Albert 
d’Orville made their way in 1661 from Pekin to Agra passing 
through the forbidden city of Lhasa, and traversing the same 
mountain passes that the recent British expedition looked down 
upon from the world’s top. Each of the six journeys here 
mentioned makes up a separate monologue. The details offered 
are taken from newly discovered sources in the archives of the 
Society of Jesus, and for the first time are published in book 
form and in English garb. The work is thoroughly scientific. 
The documents speak only after they have been fully discussed. 
The text is fortified with careful and abundant notes and many 
of the manuscripts are given in the appendix. Two photographic 
plates of Desideri’s Tibetan manuscripts are of unique interest. 
P. M. D. 





The Jews in the Making of America. By Grorce ConHEN. 
The Stratford Company. 

This book is deeply interesting, it is written in a fascinating 
style, and it is highly instructive. Catholics often protest against 
non-Catholic writers who go to hostile sources for information 
about purely Catholic topics. An equivalent charge cannot be 
made in the case of this book. The writer is evidently a Jew; 
a man to whom the failures and successes, the history and hopes, 
the weakness and strength of his race are as open and familiar 
as is his own conscience to himself. He presents his case clearly, 
fairly and with evident pride in the undeniable achievements of 
his fellow Jews, and he does this without that boastfulness that 
so often wearies the discerning reader. He calmly depicts the 
Jew’s genius for combination; his wonderful business acumen; 
his instinct for wise management; his resourcefulness; the keen- 
ness of his wits; his adaptability to environment, and the philan- 
thropy and wisdom with which he devotes these natural traits 
to the up-building of America. Individual examples are cited, 
and they grow into an impressive multitude as their enumeration 
proceeds. The Knights of Columbus who are sponsoring this 
book, one of a series describing “The Racial Contributions to 
America,” are to be congratulated. This volume is an antidote 
to the “International Jew” of Dearborn Independent fame. 


M. j. S. 


Boston : 


An Outline of Municipal Government. By Cuester C. 
Maxey, New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. $3.00 

Readings in Municipal Government. By Cuester C. Maxey. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. $3.50. 

Conducting the government of an ancient city-State, such as 
Athens or Rome, was child’s play in comparison with the efficient 
management of one of our modern American cities. Municipal 
government is between two millstones. Being an integral part 
of the larger systems of State and federal governments, it has 
complex relations with them. Since it perches close to the tax- 
payer ard the reformer, it is the first target at which an aroused 
public aims. In itself, the city is a mass of heterogeneous groups 
packed into a restricted area. No perfect form of government 
for this compact mass of citizens has yet been devised; the most 
successful experiments, whether the so called federal or com- 
mission or manager system, contain inherently the germs of corrup- 
tion. Civic problems are urgent and varied and complex. The 
courts must be kept beyond reproach, the police must be active 
‘and untrammeled; planning and development must be looked to, 
public works must be started and conserved, public service must 
be made to function, and public welfare, including sanitation, 
feeding, housing, recreation, charities and the like, especially 
education, must be on a high standard. In addition to these. 
there are other matters of no less importance to the citizen though 
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his knowledge of them may be somewhat vague. The city is a 
huge business corporation, with its purchasing department, its 
revenues, expenditures, its floating and funded debt. A com- 
plete explanation of these and other city problems is given by 
Professor Maxey. He writes primarily a textbook for college 
students; none the less, his treatise is useful for maturer minds 
that are interested in civic matters. He presents the problems 
clearly, analyzes them in a judicial way and offers decisive solu- 
tions. When he points out defects, he does so sanely; when there 
are variant views, he gives solid arguments for all sides. The 
book of readings is complementary to that presenting the principles. 
It is an interesting collection of documents from many sources, 
official and unofficial; these are of uneven value, but they illustrate 
the theory and make it concrete. |. a Ss 





Colonial Women of Affairs. By ELizAserH ANTHONY DEXTER 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $5.00. 


This is a book for historians and readers who have the his- 
torian’s interest. It is well documented and well written. The 
author has presented a good case for the woman of colonial days. 
It may not prove acceptable to the feminist of the day who likes 
to believe that the present century alone shows woman at her 
best in the affairs outside the home. It may be a shock for 
such to realize that the woman who could take her place in the 
marts of men is not the New Woman, as they love to call her. 
They will discover if they have the will to read that there is no 
such thing as the New Woman. She is as old as womanhood. 
Elizabeth Dexter’s findings reveal a very old truth. It is woman- 
hood that counts and not feminism. Whether it is Margaret 
Brent demanding her vote in colonial Maryland when voting 
women were as rare as snowflakes in summer, or some obscure 
colonial dame managing a printing press or a large estate or a 
country tavern, the womanhood that showed itself at its best in 
the home was the womanhood that counted in the busy world. 
Every British and American feminist should read this book. 


G. C. T. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Myles Connolly, with the November issue, 
succeds J. B. Kennedy as editor of Columbia, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus’ magazine, with a circulation of 775,000. Mr. Connolly, for 
some years, was one of the associate editors of the Boston Post 
and was regarded as easily the premier interviewer of that paper. 
His provocative and brilliant articles in America and the Catholic 
World always create discussion. His poems, many of them appear- 
ing in these columns, have been widely quoted. 

In the fiction “Monthly Score,” printed in the September 
Bookman, Edna Ferber’s “So Big” heads the list. “It is really 
worthy of acclamation,” wrote our reviewer of the book. Next 
comes “The Able McLaughlins,” also approved in these columns. 
“Told By An Idiot” is third, and “The Home-Maker” follows. 
This book “stands out in relief against a dark background of 
inferior fiction,” our review stated. In the order named are “The 
Plastic Age,” an ordinary college story,” “The Interpreter’s House,” 
an exaggerated story about everything, and Edith Wharton’s “Old 
New York.” Our review of “Heirs Apparent,” by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, was favorable, and that of “Lummox,” while praising the 
book, stated that it could not be recommended indiscriminately. 

' A splendid libretto, “A Book of Sound and Interesting 
Reading,” has been compiled by Rev. Angelus Seikel, O. M. Cap., 
for patrons of the public library of Wheeling, West Virginia. But 
the value of the list is not confined to Wheeling. The catalog is 
arranged in three sections: “Books by Catholic Authors”; “School 
Children’s List, arranged according to grades”; “Select Books by 
non-Catholic Authors.” It is a complete and scientific index to 
good books. 
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The “Catholic Mind.”—One of the popular topics of debate 
in pulpit and press is the need or desirability of a literary censor- 
ship. In the course of this there is constant reference to “ The 
Roman Index,” a catch cry, deftly used, to teach that the Church 
is opposed to liberty of thought. The Catholic Mind for Septem- 
ber 8 shows, in a lecture on “ The Index and Liberty of Reading,” 
by the Rev. W. P. Hackett, S.J., how facts dominate theory in 
this regard, and that there is no need to complain that our liberty 
is unduly interfered with. An article on the prominence of Cath- 
olic scientists at the recent Toronto meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is an excellent supplement 
to this, and proves the aptness of its title, “The Church and 
Intellectual Development.” Historical data about the Holy Name 
Society round out an interesting and instructive issue of the 
Mind. 





For the Class Room.—Clear by its graphic statistics, attractive 
in its numerous illustrations and bulging with information is the 
“Industrial Geography” (American Book Co.), by Ray Hughes 
Whitbeck. The book will serve a purpose beyond that of the 
classroom.“ What Is Americanism” (Silver Burdett), by G. 
M. Wilson, will be of service in the civics and history classes. 
The presentation of American ideals rather than information has 
been the author’s aim, and in his selection he has ranged from 
the present century back to the years of the founders——The Cen- 
tury Company has added to its list of practical handbooks by its 
recent publication of “ The Century Collegiate Handbook” ($1.25), 
for university and college use, by Garland Greever and Easley ©. 
Tones. The book will be -erviceable in matters pertaining to 
written discourse, though a solid training in the high school would 
dispense with it altogether. The chapter on “fussy thinking” 
is recommended to many.——Artistically attractive, “ Intermediate 
Music” (Ginn), of the Music Educational Series offers a large 
and valuable collection of songs suitable for children of the gram- 
mar grades. The book is edited by Eldridge W. Newton——The 
same company has published “ Essentials of Plane Geometry” by 
David Eugene Smith. The purpose of this book is by the ex- 
clusion of non-essentials to offer only what is necessary for a 
solid grounding in this branch of mathematics———“ Elementary 
Algebra” (Sanborn), by John C. Stone and Howard F. Hart 
is a clear and practical textbook on this subject——Finally Allyn 
and Bacon offer two books for French students. “ France” ($1.25), 
by Mme. and G. H. Camerlynck is for the second year of French. 
It uses the direct method and does so effectively. Then there has 
appeared as reading matter for high school students one of the 
comedies of Jules Sandeau “ Mademoiselle de la Seigliere” (80c), 
which centers about the Restoration period after the fall of 
Napoleon. 





Mainly Historical.—[verybody interested in the field of Ameri- 
can Church History will welcome with gladness the appearance of 
the “Index to the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society” (Philadelphia) which includes full references to the 
first thirty-one volumes of the Society published from 1886 to 
1920. Praise and gratitude are due for this substantial volume 
“to one of tha very few surviving Charter members of the 
Society” for these labors expended out of love for the cause. 
——The second edition has appeared of the little work “ Where 
We Got the Bible” (Herder. 50c.), by the Rt. Rev. Henry G. 
Graham of Edinburgh. Though the author modestly observes in 
his preface that his pages make no pretense of style or of pro- 
found scholarship, the book nevertheless brings together concern- 
ing the history of the Bible a great abundance of authentic 
information which it would be well for every Christian to know. 
“Our Debt to the Catholic Church,” the book’s subtitle, is con- 
clusively proved——A useful essay, too, for the historical informa- 
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tion of Catholics is “ The Testimony of History for the Roman 
Catholic Church” got out in pamphlet form by the Library 
Committee of The Catholic Club of New York. It is a brief 
sketch of the history of the papacy from St. Peter’s day up 
to and including the Protestant revolt, half of the work being 
devoted to the latter. The conclusions to be drawn from this 
summary sketch are drawn up at the end in five paragraphs.—— 
What will be historical and what is already partly so, the Ku 
Klux Klan, is indicted in a pamphlet called “ The Ku Klux Klan 
Kraze: A Trip Through the Klavern.” Part of the constitutions 
and other documents are here given which tell strongly against 
the Klan. A copy of the pamphlet including other material can 
be obtained from S. W. Clarkson, Geddes Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Morality and Religion.—Father Henry C. Day, S.J., long active 
in mission and parish work in Manchester, England, is the author 
of another little book on some moral problems of the modern 
age which he entitles “The New Morality” (Herder. $1.20). 
“A Candid Criticism” is the book’s sub-title to which it lives 
true, but its candor is in no way offensive; enlightening, rather, 
in its clear exposition of Catholic and Christian truth, and con- 
structive in its encouragement to the following out of ideals which 
make of life what is best. Law or license, free love, ideals of 
marriage, divorce and birth control are quietly and logically 
talked of and luminous statistics are introduced to illustrate various 
things that it is good for moderns to know. There are places, 
though, where one feels that the reasoning is not sufficiently 
close to convince the skeptic——-The third edition of a useful 
booklet has appeared in “ The Daily Life of a Religious ” (Herder. 
75c.), by Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. Intended primarily 
for those devoted women who have given themselves entirely to 
God in the religious state, these chapters nevertheless contain 
much solid pabulum for the soul nourishment of the community 
of Christians. “The First Thought,” “The Daily Sacrifice,” 
“ Little Faults and Little Virtues” are chapters which put in a 
simple but attractive way thoughts on the spiritual life that can 
never be too often repeated. 





Wisdom and Love.—<A chest of thought-treasure has recently 
been given to the world in a handsome volume called “ The Out- 
line of Wisdom” (Dorrance. $3.00), compiled and edited by Bev- 
erly R. Potter. Moral gems and jewels from the world’s great 
minds of all the ages are gathered here and they illustrate and 
adorn the soundest truths of life. A great number of these quo- 
tations are from the English classics, but the ancients are by no 
means neglected and French literature receives a goodly presenta- 
tion. Even such writers as Voltaire, Maeterlinck and Hume give 
utterance to noble truths, a proof, at least, of their genius. And 
the editor has drawn, albeit sparingly, from the richest sources of 
philosophic and moral truth, the Bible. Thomas a Kempis here 
sweetly sounds a note of warning and advice, and Augustine and 
De Sales are allowed to distil a drop of the seas of wisdom their 
philosophies contain. This book is a splendid anthology of the 
finest thought of the ages ——If men squabble over the nature of 
a stone, small wonder if they differ on the “ Nature of Love” 
(Doran) ; and so it is that we do not agree with everything that 
Emmanuel Berl says on that great and mysterious force that the 
Creator has implanted in the human soul. But for all that, the 
book is interesting and covers an admirably wide field of knowl- 
edge, from the ancient classics to the modern skeptics, and from 
Augustine to Thomas Aquinas and Teresa. Something the author 
knows and appreciates of the tenets of Catholicism, yet he not 
seldom falls wide of a true estimate, as when he avers that the 
German Dominicans did not mean that we should empty our 
hearts of creatures in order that God may fill it. Nor is his 
philosophy correct when he says: “ Ascesis is the product neither 
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of a religion nor of a philosophy Ascesis is a fact on 
which we reason, but to which no philosophy could ever give birth.” 
Rather a metaphysical disquisition, this book will interest the 
scholar, but displease the clear thinker from a lack of precise dis- 
tinction of ideas; for love and love differ as widely as star and 
Star. 





Plays.—Theater-goers are not necessarily good critics, but 
New York, judging from the successful long run of “ The Pot- 
ters’’ (Chicago: Reilly and Lee. $1.50), has not been slow to 
appreciate J. P. McEvoy’s play. A most enjoyable picture of 
real American family life, humorous and human, without any 
of that all-too-common modern vapidity, it is one of the very 
best comedies of the past few years. “The Potters” with the 
breakfast talk of sister and brother, the automobilistic tendencies 
of the wife, will delight the reader, and we feel sure that each 
one will say, “ Why they might be three-fourths of the families 
I know.” Mr. McEvoy deserves high praise. Let us hope that he 
will delight us some more.——“‘ The Forest” (Scribner. $1.00), 
by John Galsworthy, is a play about the imperialistic ambitions 
of England, and how these are manipulated for the personal profit 
of a shrewd capitalist, even at the sacrifice of human lives. It is 
real melodrama, and much to our surprise the villain is successful 
in gaining his ends, though Mr. Galsworthy does endow the villain 
with some redeeming qualities ——“ Judas” (Boston: Four Seas 
Co. $2.00), by Claude Houghton, is a tragedy in three acts. Many 
of the Gospel characters are there, Simon the Leper, Lazarus, 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimethea, Annas and Caiphas, and the 
Marys, of Magdala and Bethany, Salome and Mary Cleophas. 
The play centers around the betrayal of Jesus Christ by Judas 
whose passion and remorse are vividly portrayed. The author has 
made use of the Scripture story, though interpreting it as he sees 
fit. The blank verse is very well done and there are some ex- 
cellent passages in the play. 





Fiction.—Sir Richard Hannay, back from the war, is induced 
by his creator, John Buchan, in “ The Three Hostages” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.00), to unravel the mystery surrounding the disap- 
pearances of a little boy, an Eton boy, and a young lady, all from 
most influential families. Sir Dick has opposed to him a stupend- 
ous, world-wide combine of astute villains. He matches psy- 
choanalysis and pretended stupidity to hypnotism and Eastern 
magic, and wins. Heroes and satans alike are immaculate gentle- 
men and perfect ladies. It all ends with a heaven-shaking denoue- 
ment and a tragic duel. In this story, John Buchan is at his best. 

There is no doubt of Dale Collins’ writing power as shown 
in his first novel “ Ordeal” (Knopf. $2.50). He is a realist and 
a strong one, an acute observer who can make his observations 
jump out of a page. His people as they go through the agony of 
a shipwreck, under the tyranny of a mad steward are stripped bare 
of everything but primal passions. So the story is not a pleasant 
one even though it does work out to a happy ending. There is 
a crudeness attached to the realism that is depressing. “Ordeal” 
is a depressing book. 

In “ Many Waters” (Appleton. $2.00), Elinor Chipp deals with 
the love of two men for one girl. The right man does the right 
thing in the end, there is a good background of New England 
small town atmosphere, and the war comes in to save a dis- 
illusioned husband by killing him. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick in “ The Little French Girl” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.00), has attempted to put into a novel the differ- 
ence between the English and French ideals of marriage. Indeed 
it is an effort to interpret the diverging outlook on life of two 
very different nations. What the author has done is to give 


the viewpoint of two cross sections of English and French life. 
Nationals of both countries would admit that she has done that 
rather well. 
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Sociology 


Bedsheets at a Bargain - 

HEN I wrote in America for August 23, “ Pos- 

sibly both the President and Mr. Davis may 
seize a later opportunity to adopt the uncompromising 
language of Senator La Follette,” I hardly felt that 
my words would be so quickly verified. Senator La 
Follette was the first of the Presidential candidates 
to denounce the Klan. Not only did he pave the way 
for the other candidates; in'a sense he has actually 
forced them to disavow what the conventions thought 
could be passed over in prudent silence. If we must 
suffer dishonor in the eyes of civilized people for the 
presence of this noisome thing amongst us, our shame 
is lightened when our chief political leaders stand out 
to pledge their opposition to the Klan and its hateful 
spirit. 

In his speech of acceptance on August 11, Mr. Davis 
promised to outline his views more at length at a 
later date. That promise was kept in his first 
political address, delivered at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
on August 22. “Men love darkness rather than 
light,” said Mr. Davts, “only when their deeds are 
evil. Whether in Washington or out of it, we will 
have no invisible advisers in our party councils, no 
alliance with any of those who work in secret for 
secret ends. 

“There is one other word which I wish to say. 
It concerns a matter which has no proper part in this 
or in any other campaign, and which must not be per- 
mitted to divert attention from those issues that the 
people must settle by their votes in November. I 
mention it now in the hope that I may dispose of it 
once and for all so far as I am concerned. 

“Since my arrival in Sea Girt I have been asked by 
more than one person now in this audience what 
views I entertain concerning the organization known 
as the Ku Klux Klan. I am constrained to think that 
those who ask this question did not hear or have 
not done me the honor of reading the speech of ac- 
ceptance which I delivered at Clarksburg on the 
eleventh day of this month. In that speech I took 
occasion to declare that nothing would so utterly 
destroy our happiness and security at home and our 
dignity and influence abroad, as the separation of the 
citizenship of this country into discordant groups 
along racial or religious lines. 

“T affirmed my personal belief in the great guaran- 
tees of religious freedom and religious toleration 
which have made this country what it is, and I as- 
serted it to be the solemn duty of every believer in 
American institutions to oppose any challenge, or- 
ganized or unorganized, of this sacred doctrine, under 
whatever name or in whatever character it might 
appear. It was my purpose to state these truths in 
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language plain enough to leave no room for doubt 
or misunderstanding of my personal views, and in 
terms sufficiently broad to include any and all forms 
of bigotry, prejudice and intolerance. On that decla- 
ration I stand. 

“Whenever any organization, no matter what it 
chooses to be called, whether Ku Klux or by any 
other name, raises the standard of racial or religious 
prejudice, or attempts to make racial origin or reli- 
gious belief a test for fitness for public office, it does 
violence to the spirit of American institutions and 
must be condemned by all who believe, as I do, in 
American ideals. 

“T repeat that these matters must not be permitted 
to divert the attention of the public from the vital 
questions now before them. I venture, therefore, to 
express the hope that the nominee of the Republican 
party will see fit by some explicit declaration to join 
in entirely removing this topic from the field of 
political debate.” 

This, of course, is a direct challenge to President 
Coolidge who up to the present has kept silent. Pos- 


‘sibly he has considered any reference of the kind be- 


neath the dignity of his office; possibly he may speak 
his mind plainly when on September 21 he addresses 
the Holy Name Society, gathered in national confer- 
ence at the base of Washington Monument. How- 
ever, his associate, General Dawes, dealt with the sub- 
ject in his speech at Augusta, Maine, on August 23, 
and until the President speaks his words may be 
fairly taken to represent the position of the Repub- 
lican politicians. General Dawes began with an ex- 
cuse for the Klan “in many localities” and for some 
of its members. 

“Let me say at once that I recognize that the Ku 
Klux Klan in many localities and among many people, 
represents only an instinctive groping for leadership, 
moving in the interest of law-enforcement, which they 
do not find in many cowardly politicians and office- 
holders. But it is not the right way to forward law- 
enforcement.” 

General Dawes then proceeded to explain this posi- 
tion at some length, reviewing the conditions which 
led to the downfall of Governor Walton in Oklahoma, 
and the riots in Williamson county, Illinois, where 
“a thousand members of the Ku Klux Klan marched 
without disguise—they were brave men—to protest 
against lawlessness in that section. If a secret or- 
ganization to uphold law and order is justifiable any- 
where in our country, it was justifiable there. 

“There is much in the Ku Klux Klan” continued 
the General, which appeals to adventurous youth,” 
and he added a story of how the Klan once organized 
to annihilate a bootlegger. ‘This may appeal to ad- 
venturous youth; but, my friends, government cannot 
last if that is the right way to enforce law in this 
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country. Lawlessness cannot be met by lawnessness, 
and civilization be maintained. The same 
thing [bloodshed and misery] happens when minority 
organizations—whatever the high purpose they claim, 
whatever they may be called—take the law into their 
own hands. Force rises to meet force; lawlessness 
rises to meet lawlessness; and civilization begins to 
disintegrate into the savagery from which through 
the ages it has evolved. 

“ Appeals to racial, religious or class prejudice by 
minority organizations are opposed to the welfare of 
all peaceful and civilized communities. Our Constitu- 
tion stands for religious tolerance and freedom. This 
happy country has never been through a religious war 
such as those which devastated Europe in centuries 
past, and brought untold misery to millions of its in- 
habitants. We have progressed in civilization far 
beyond that possibility, but to inject religious and 
racial issues into politics is contrary to the welfare of 
all the people and to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Josiah Quincy was 
right when he said ‘Society is never more certainly 
on the path of destruction than when it trusts itself 
to the guidance of secret societies.’ 

“T have told you why I am opposed to the Klan. 
Take what I say into your hearts and consciences and 
think it over calmly. However it may be with the 
mind, there is no acrimony in conscience.” 

Thus far the General, but the New York Times 
thinks he did not go far enough. “His mild words 
of admonition do not constitute the verdict of out- 
lawry which the situation demands,” since “the prob- 
lem of a secret hooded organization, engaged in 
fomenting religious and racial hatreds calls for swift 
and unmistakable condemnation.” In the opinion of 
the Times, “the Republican candidate for the vice- 
Presidency has come near to blessing in one para- 
graph what he clearly condemns in another.” It must 
be remembered that this is the voice of a Democrat; 
it must also be noted, that the General while setting 
out to curse, here and there dropped into a minor, a 
kind of a ferial, blessing. 

Meanwhile “Ma” Ferguson, opposed by the Klan 
as the warm friend of “ Jew, jug and Jesuit,” has*won 
a nomination which is equivalent to her election as 
Governor of Texas. “Am gratified to report,” tele- 
graphs the Mayor of Galveston, “that bedsheets are 
for sale on the bargain counter at any price in Texas 
tonight.” A similar defeat is reported from Okla- 
homa. May these initial rebukes to a malicious or- 
ganization devoted to the truly diabolical purpose of 
stirring up discord in peaceful communities, be only 
the beginning of the complete downfall of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the sign for its removal, as Mr. Davis 
asks, “ from the field of political debate.” 

Paut L. BraKkety, S.J. 
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Education 


The Dean of Men 


W #° is that interesting looking man?” a teacher 

in one of our universities was asked not long ago. 
“I don’t know,” he replied. “You see, I’ve only been here 
seven years.” The New Republic, not exactly a religious 
weekly as all know, quoted the above in an editorial for 
July 30 under the heading, “ What the Undergraduate 
Wants.” The article was a part-plea for personal contact 
between lecturer and lectured. With mixed joy and sorrow 
I reflected that there were Catholic colleges in the United 
States, some proudly counting over a hundred years of 
service to God and country, others nearing the cen- 
tenarian dignity, in whose catalogues can be conned an 
uninterrupted series of “spiritual fathers,” or to use the 
phraseology of the modern college, “dean of men.” Gen- 
erally he was a priest, venerable for the grey locks of age 
and self-sacrifice. Psychoanalysts would envy him in vain 
his privileged experience and scientific knowledge of the 
good and ills characteristic of human nature in general and 
of youthful human nature in particular. 

This last thought is not original with me. It occurs in 
what, salva modestia, I consider*the greatest paragraph 
ever penned by the brilliant Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton: 

By this time it must be obvious that every single thing in the 
Catholic Church which was condemned by the modern world has 
now been reintroduced by the modern world, and always in a 
lower form. The Puritans rejected art and symbolism, and the 
decadents brought them back again, with all the old appeal to 
sense and an additional appeal to sensuality. The rationalists re- 
jected superntural healing, and it was brought back by Yankee 
charlatans, who not only proclaimed supernatural healing, but 
forbade natural healing. Protestant moralists abolished the con- 
fessional, and the psychoanalysts have reestablished the confes- 
sional, with every one of its alleged dangers and not one of its 
admitted safeguards. The Protestant patriots resented the inter- 
vention of an international faith, and went on to save an empire 
entangled in international finance. Having complained that the 
family was insulted by monasticism, they have lived to see the 
family broken in pieces by bureaucracy; having objected to fasts 
being appointed for anybody during any exceptional interval, they 
have survived to see teetotalers and vegetarians trying to impose 
a fast on everybody forever. 


To return to our dean of men or spiritual father. In 
addition to his priestly advantages, he was attached to the 
faculty of a “small” college, for Catholic institutions of 
higher learning have as a rule been restricted by the favor 
of worldly-seeking nature, lack of money and the grace of 
God. As a consequence of this and of his age, our Mel- 
chisidech was “put aside” to devote his shadowing years to 
the not too strenuous activity of directing the souls of 
students. Did he know all of them after a seven years’ 
residence? Foolish question to an alumnus of a Catholic 
college. Did he influence the interesting as well as the 
non-interesting young men? As regards the latter class, 
of one such Alma Mater I can vouch for myself and for 
my companions. In our youthful ignorance of the rules 
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of Benedict XIV, we, without the aid of advocatus diaboli, 
actually canonized some of these spiritual fathers. It goes 
without saying how great was their influence. 

Here then is an age-old institution of Catholic colleges 
with a pronounced personal contact. It was the cause of 
joy I referred to above. Non-Catholic seats of learning 
have not discovered anything in the dean of men and dean 
of women. The sorrow is that the latter are unable to 
give and even would not dare express the spiritual thought 
that is the second nature of our priest-advisers. A greater 
pity exists. Some Catholic patents are fascinated by the 
glamor of names and are blind to the reality of absent 
substance. “But the sectarian colleges have their deans of 
men and women,” we are accordingly told. “They will 
give good advice to our offspring while at college and care 
for them.” As the dictionary is an infallable authority in 
the eyes of many, out of curiosity I proceeded to investi- 
gate the modern meaning of dean. The “Standard” very 
wisely informed me in this case: An executive officer of 
a college or faculty; the nature and importance of the 
office varies greatly in different institutions. I agreed. 
The nadir and zenith are not greater variations than the 
Catholic and the non-sectarian dean of men and women. 
The one no doubt has the nicety of politeness and etiquette 
and form to move the feelings of young people; the other 
has the authority of a divinely commissioned Church to 
persuade. It is another exhibition of that ancient conflict, 
the camp of culture vs. the camp of religion. May I then 
ask the Catholic parents, quoted above, to answer the 
following question from their own consciences: Which 
has the lasting moving appeal for you, etiquette or religion? 
Again, should the same reply not guide you in choosing 
your dean of men and women ? 

“The impersonal relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent. The mechanical technology and the routine 
of business administration have come between them (the 
students) and their books and teachers. They are praying 
for a recovery of humanity in learning.” These additional 
excerpts from the New Republic’s editorial illuminate with 
their indirect lighting another distinct advantage of the 
Catholic college. Therein is had a personal relationship 
between teacher and student that is unique. The priest or 
religious professor has but one idea. If his is a one-track 
mind, it is because he despises the other tracks of self- 
interest. His only concern is for the spiritual, mental and 
physical development of his youthful proteges. The three 
S’s of sanctitas, scientia, sanitas, are his own ideal and the 
same that he would instil into his students. It has been 
well said that such a professor retains his youth, because 
of his youthful associations. He knows and greets each 
student by his first name in a dignified familiarity. He 
understands youth’s psychological difficulties. The ideal 
rendering such mutual intercourse possible is that of the 
Good Shepherd: I know mine and mine know Me. In 
comparison, the non-sectarian professor is hopelessly 
handicapped and through no fault of his. I am far from 
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criticizing. But I desire very much to call attention to 
the wonderful advantages of the Catholic college in the 
field of personal relationship between teacher and student, 
wherein too, the less fortunate are praying for a recovery 
of humanity in learning. I maintain that the value of our 
professors from a purely intellectual point of view cannot 
be completely estimated in money, much less obtained for 
it. Their interest springs from a superior life-giving prin- 
ciple. To say that in a moral and religious comparison the 
non-sectarian professor is outclassed would be to state the 
obvious. Again, though, I do not wish to cast any asper- 
sions. But facts, especially in such weightly matters, cry 
out for consideration on the part of serious-minded 
parents. 

Surely if sophisticated and unsophisticated youthful na- 
ture will make a confidant of any elder, it is of the ideal 
professor and dean of men, outlined just now. Added to 
it all is the innate respect for those consecrated to God 
that is a second nature to Catholic youth. And does the 
latter need such a buoy? I dislike even the mention of the 
nauseating Chicago murder case, still less a comparison 
drawn from it. Yet if only one spiritual alienist, a true 
dean of men, had won the confidence of the two unfortu- 
nate student-assasins before their revolting deed, the corps 
of specialists who later waited on them in the Cook County 
jail might never have been so frantically summoned to the 
Illinois metrupolis, and an unreckonable debacle for society 
might have been averted. Without a doubt the parents in 
the case would wish that such had been the case. They 
must now atone for the crime of their children. An in- 
scrutable Providence frequently permits, if it does not 
demand vicarious retribution. The thought, though occa- 
sioned as I freely grant by an exceptional student-event, is 
worth serious pondering even by Catholic parents when 
they choose their dean of men for the approaching school 
year. 

DaniEL M. O’ConnNE_ELL, S. J. 


Note and Comment 


Catholic Students Win 
State Scholarships 


HE New York State Department of Education re- 
cently awarded twenty-five scholarships to pupils in 

the Rochester schools. The holders of these awards are 
entitled to one hundred dollars a year for four years while 
attending any college in New York State. Of the twenty- 
five scholarships twelve were secured by the girls of 
Nazareth Academy, an institution in charge of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Out of the seven highest in the county 
six were obtained by the students of this academy, while 
its graduate, Helen M. Ritz, had the highest standing in 
the entire State of New York. Every year the graduates 
of Nazareth Academy have secured a large proportion of 
the State scholarships. We notice that the Sisters of St. 
Joseph are also announcing the establishment of a college 
for women, which is to open this year, September 24, at 
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981 Lake Avenue, Rochester. The new Nazareth College 
holds its charter from the University of the State of New 
York and is empowered to confer degrees equal to those of 
the other accredited colleges of the States. 





Our World War 
Orphans 


W FE have heard much about the sufferings of Euro- 
pean war orphans, but practically nothing appears to 
have been said about the children of our own gold-star 
heroes. An interesting sidelight is thrown upon this sub- 
ject by a contribution to the Jowa Bulletin of State In- 
stitutions. The writer there makes a comparison between 
orphans of Civil War soldiers and orphans of World War 
soldiers. He finds that at the Soldiers’ Orphan’s Home, at 
Davenport, Iowa, 800 Civil War orphans were admitted 
within three years after that war. During the correspond- 
ing period of time after the World War, on the contrary, 
not a single application was made to place even one soldier’s 
orphan in the institution, and only five applications had 
been made at the recent date when the article was written. 





The Catholic 

Birth Rate 
HAT the persistent and fearless teaching by the 
Catholic Church of the law of God on the subject of 
birth control, in the face of a materialistic world, is already 
having its telling effects in the United States comes home 
to us in the editorial reflections quoted here from the 


American Israelite: 

Recently published statistics in the United States show that the 
Catholic birth rate is much greater than that of Proestants or 
Jews, more especially as far as the so called upper-classes of the 
latter are concerned. Both the Protestant and Jewish Churches 
have very little to say about birth control, leaving it largely to the 
judgment of the individual as to what ought to be done. The 
result is that the Jewish and Protestant families are small, of 
recent years amounting to seldom more than two children. The 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, continuously and unspar- 
ingly condemns birth control, with the natural result that the 
birth rate among its adherents is very much greater than that of 
their countrymen of other faiths. As a result, it is but natural 
that the Immigration Bill and other activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan should be directed more especially against the Roman 
Catholics than against the Jews, or even Negroes. The Catholics 
fully appreciate this. 

The abomination of birth control, as practised in the 


modern world, will ever meet with the Church’s vigorous 
condemnation, because she cannot chose but do the bid- 
ding of God. His blessing will rest with those who observe 
His laws. 





Protestant Theological 
Education in America 


STUDY of the Protestant seminaries in the United 
States has just been concluded. It was made under 
the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, and the report now appears in a volume of 450 
pages under the title of “Theological Education in 
America.” The investigation discloses that there is no 
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dearth of students for the Protestant ministry, but that 
these seminarians are to a large extent mediocre men, 
without adequate preparation or even sufficient natural 
ability. There are approximately 9,000 Protestant theo- 
logical students in the United States, or according to the 
computation made in the report, one for every 2,600 
Protestant church members. Analyzing the records of 
7,500 of these students the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research found that fewer than half of them had college 
degrees. Of the 161 seminaries studied, some, it is stated, 
do not even list high school graduation for entrance re- 
quirements. The report adds: 

Relatively few seminaries scrutinize carefully the academic pre- 
paration of incoming students in terms of standards usually pre- 
vailing elsewhere. Many of the men not only do not have 
the previous training usually demanded: they do not have the 
native ability to carry on successfully so important a task as that 
of the ministry. They are often mediocre men. In many cases 
they are men who have failed at o:er kinds of work. 

The study was made under the supervision of a special 
advisory committee of churchmen and educators. 





Present Labor Conditions 
in the Steel Industry 


HE Cabot Fund has just issued a report of its survey 
T made to determine the extent of the application of the 
three-shift system in the steel industry. It shows a de- 
cided improvement, while on the other hand it also makes 
plain that the industry by no means as yet rests fully on 
the basis of an eight-hour day and a six-day week. In 
fact, the conclusion of the report seems to be that the 
seven-day week has become more widespread with the 
eight-hour day. However, the presidents of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s manufacturing subsidiaries have 
since declared that the seven-day week has been abolished 
in all their plants. In regard to the hours of work, the 
following is a summary of the data gathered by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

On the blast furnaces less than 8 per cent of the men work 
48 hours or less a week; 6 per cent work 84 hours a week; 32 
per cent 60 hours or over, and 54 per cent more than 48 and less 
than 60 hours. Seventy-five per cent of the laborers, who form 
about one-fifth of the employes in the blast furnaces reported, 
work over 60 hours. The figures for the open hearth departments 
are as follows: 4 per cent of the men work 48 hours or less; 1% 
per cent 84 hours; 19 per cent 60 hours or over, and 75 per cent 
more than 48 but less than 60 hours. Of the laborers who make 
up more than one-fourth of the employes of the departments 
reporting, 55 per cent work over 60 hours. The Department of 
Labor figures show that on the Bessemer converters where the 
8-hour day has been in force to some extent since 1907, more 
than 50 per cent of the men are now on a 48-hour week while 
80 per cent of the laborers are not at work more than 60 
hours a week. 

It has been found that in the rolling mills the men, put 
on the ten-hour shifts, are producing as much in twenty 
hours as before was produced in twenty-four, so that no 
additional laborers were required. A representative of one 
of the largest independent concerns states that “The three- 
shift system will be an economy in cost of production.” 








